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ON  THE  ACCUMULATION  AND  PRESERVA- 
TION OF  MANURES. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  manure  heap  is  the 
Farmer's  Bank;  the  greater  the  heap,  provided  it  be 
composed  of  the  right  sort  of  material,  the  richer  he 
mav  esteem  himself.  If  he  feed  fat  his  fields,  thev 
will  at  all  times  repay  him  hy  a  generous  increase. — 
If  he  starve  them,  work  them  incessantly,  draw  from 
them  all  they  are  capable  of  yielding  and  return  lit- 
tle or  nothing  by  way  of  compensation  for  annual 
loss,  they  will  become  speedily  exhausted  and  will 
fail  to  pay  the  mere  expense  of  cultivation. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  one  must  eat  to  live,  and 
the  more  generous  the  food  the  better  will  be  the 
general  health.  The  same  rule  which  applies  to  in- 
dividuals holds  equally  good  as  to  lands.  They 
must  be  fed  and  fed  well,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in 
good  condition.  In  densely  populated  countries,  ne- 
cessity has  enforced  the  observance  of  heavy  manur- 
ing to  make  up  for  limitation  of  area.  Even  in 
China,  they  understand  this  matter  far  better  than 
we  do.  There,  every  imaginable  thing  that  can  be 
converted  into  manure  is  carefully  collected.  The 
fat  pastures  of  Holland  owe  their  extraordinary  fer- 
tility to  the  same  cause.  Land  in  the  populous  dis- 
tricts of  Europe  never  wear  out.  There  are  farms  in 
England  that  have  been  under  cultivation  for  eight 
hundred  years,  and  have  so  increased  in  fertility  that 
where  three  hundred  years  ago  they  produced  bat 
eight  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  they  now  yield 
forty.  Even  the  sandy  soils  of  Norfolk, '  meagre  as 
they  were  but  a  century  ago,  have  been  so  fertilized 
that  they  now  rank  among  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
Our  fault  has  been  the  neglect  of  those  fertilizing  ele- 
ments which  others  have  so  profitably  utilized.  We 
have  sought  to  do  by  excessive  labour,  and  that  of 
the  molt  slovenly  kind,  what  others  accomplish  by 
careful  tillage  and  high  manuring.  "We  have  spread 
our  cultivation  over  vast  areas  to  make  up  in  the  ag- 
.  gregate  of  acres  for  the  average  deficiency  of  yield. 
They  have  done  exactly  the  reverse.  They  have  con- 
centrated their  labour  upon  fewer  acres,  and  have  in- 


creased the  product  to  its  maximum  by  generous 
manuring.  It  is  easy  to  understand  which  practice 
has  been  the  best.  Their  farms  have  been  annually 
improving ;  ours  have  been  annually  degenerating. 
The  time  has  at  length  come  when  we  must  alter  this. 
We  must  trust  less  to  the  cultivation  of  vast  tracts  of 
land,  and  more  to  the  barnyard  and  the  compost 
heap.  We  must  seek  to  renovate  where  we  have 
heretofore  carried  off  successive  crops  until  the  soil 
was  reduced  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  We  must 
look,  first  of  all,  to  lime  and  marl  as  the  basi;;  of  all 
permanent  improvement.  We  must  furnish  to  the 
soil  those  phosphates  which  nearly  .all  lands  require 
that  have  been  under  cultivation  for  any  great  length 
of  time ;  and  to  this  end  bones,  refuse  feathers,  hair 
of  animals,  woolen  rags,  hoofs  tmd  horns  of  cattle, 
and  the  rubbish  of  old  houses,  are  all  particularly 
worthy  of  being  collected,  broken  up  and  reduced 
by  fermentation  and  applied  to  the  land.  In  form- 
ing compost  heaps,  nothing  that  enters  into  the  food 
of  plants  should  be  neglected.  There  are  abundance 
of  materials,'if  they  are  sought  after,  and  many  of 
them  are  easily  attainable.  Taking  one-third  of 
barnyard  manure  as  a  starting  point,  all  the  rest  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  heap  may  be  drawn  from  ex- 
traneous sources.  Assuming  that  the  barnyard  will 
supply  thirty  loads  of  horse  and  cow  manure,  this 
small 'quantity  will  suffice  to  ferment  and  render 
soluble  the  materials  of  a  compost  heap,  which  will 
make  a  hundred  loads — and  the  quality  of  the  ferti- 
lizer thus  formed  will  actually  be  richer  than  the 
barnyard  manure  alone  ;  because  it  will  enhance  all 
the  constituents  that  the^  plant  requires  in  order  to 
stimulate  it  to  a  vigorous  growth.  A  mere  glance 
at  the  variety  of  articles  which  may  be  formed  into 
a  compost  heap  will  prove  this  readih'.  What  can 
be  richer  in  nitrogen,  for  instance,  than  the  blood* 
that  may  be  had  at  slaughter-houses,  or  the  offal  of 
animals  ?  What  can  be  richer  in  phosphates  than  the 
articles  already  mentioned  and  to  which  we  may  add, 
spoilt  fish  of  all  kinds?  Besides  these,  there  are 
,wood  ashes,  the  brine  of  salted  meat,  soap  suds, 
pond,  river  and  sea  mud  ;  the  scrapings  of  ditches ; 
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turf,  woods  mould,  sea  weed,  moss,  old  mortar,  and 
even  earth  which  has  been  long  under  cover,  inas- 
much as  it  invariably  contains  a  proportion  of  nitre. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  supply  of  materials,  all  of 
which  contain  enriching  substances,  and  when  fer- 
mented with  the  manure  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one-third  of  the  latter  to  two-thirds  of  the  former, 
will  prove  of  vast  service  to  any  soil  to  which  such  a 
compost  may  be  applied. 

But  even  in  the  matter  of  barnyard  manure  we 
have  heretofore  been  both  slovenly  and  wasteful. — 
We  have  exposed  the  heaps  to  washing  rains  and 
drying  suns,  and,  but  too  frequently,  we  permit  its 
volatile  and  liquid  products— the  very  essence  of  the 
manure,  if  we  may  so  call  it — to  escape  into  the  at- 
mosphere or  soak  into  the  soil.  We  say  nothing 
with  respect  to  the  unhealthiness  of  a  homestead  that 
is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  exhala- 
tions. The  loss  of  these  volatile  products  to  the 
farmer  is  incalculable.  We  hold  to  the  axiom  that 
was  laid  down  by  a  judicious  agricultural  writer 
years  ago.  He  put  it  forth  as  a  rule,  that  "no  pu- 
trefactive process  ought  to  be  suffered  to  proceed  on 
a  farmer's  premises  without  his  adopting  some  mode 
to  save,  as  far  as  possible,  the  gaseous  products  of 
such  putrescence.'" 

The  manner  of  doing  so  is  very  simple.  In  the 
first  place,  tfie  fermentation  uhould  be  checked  by 
breaking  down  the  manure  heap  and  rebuilding  it ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  gases  may  be  utilized 
and  deodorized  by  covering  the  heap  with  a  loamy 
earth.  In  composts,  the  same  end  is  attained ;  be- 
cause whatever  fermentation  there  may  be,  the  gases 
are  absorbed  by  the  materials  constituting  the  com- 
post heap  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  those  materials  are 
undergoing  that  process  of  disintegration  which  re- 
duces them  from  insoluble  organic  or  inorganic  sub- 
stances, to  a  state  of  solubility,  and  thus  renders 
them  fit  to  furnish  immediate  nutriment  to  the  crops 
to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 

S  T  K  A  W  . 

Straw  has  considerable  valtie  as  a  fodder,  and 
when  judiciously  used,  can  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  more  expensive  food  to  good  purpose. — 
Cut  up  and  soaked  with  gruels  or  mashes  made  of 
bran,  shippings,  oil  meal,  or  similar  preparations, 
it  serves  the  important  office  of  giving  bulk  to  richer 
kinds  of  food,  while  it  is  not  itself  innutritious. 

The  nutritive  equivalent  and  percentage  of  nitro- 
gen, in  the  different  kinds  of  straw,  as  compared 
with  meadow  hay,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
Nutvitive        Percentage  of  Nitrogen. 
Equivalent.  Dried.  Uudried. 

Meadow  hay  100  1.31  1.15 

Red  clover  hay  ...  75  1.70  l.M 

Kye  Straw  479  0  30  0.24 

Oit  straw  3e3  0.36  0.30 

"Wheat  straw  4-2ti  0.36  '  0.27 

Barley  straw   470  0.30  0.25 

Pea  Straw   64  1.45  1.79 

[Utica  Herald. 


RESOURCES  OF  MARYLAND. 

Wc  call  attention  to  a  brief  article  published  else- 
where in  these  pages  under  the  caption  of  "  My  Ma-  • 
RYLAND — Its  Resources."  It  was  published  recently 
in  the  Mural  JVezv  Yorker  and  recounts,  in  a  few 
words,  some  of  the  more  prominent  advantages  which 
our  State  possesses  over  many  others.  But  our  ob- 
ject in  referring  to  the  matter  at  all  is-  with  a  view 
to  some  remarks  on  its  tolerant  spirit,  rather  than  for 
any  other  purpose.  Unlike  those  who  discourse 
knowingly  of  the  people  south  of  Masons  &  Dixon's 
Line,  and  draw  a  distorted  picture  of  a  land  they 
never  saw  from  what  a  transcendentalist  would  term 
"  the  depths  of  their  own  consciousness,"  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  question  comes  quietly  and  settles, 
among  us ;  and  it  is  not  until  after  some  study  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  State  and  of  the  manners  of 
Marylanders  generally,  that  he  undertakes  to  put  on 
record  his  opinions  concerning  them.  We  like  this, 
not  because  the  description  is  flattering  to  us,  but  be- 
cause it  is  done  in  a  catholic  spirit ;  although  we 
think  that  T.  C.  P.  is,  in  one  sense  mistaken,  when 
he  states  that  "  the  war  has  left  no  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing here  towards  Northern  men  who  come  here  to 
settle."  As  the  French  would  say,  "that  depends." 
The  correctness  of  his  remark  requires  this  ciualifi- 
cation.  To  Northern  men  who  seek  to  establish  a 
new  home  among  us,  to  be  of  us,  and  with  us,  and 
who,  like  the  writer,  are  frank,  manly  and  energetic, 
we  shall  always,  we  trust,  extend  a  cordial  welcome. 
But  to  another  class  of  Northern  men,  vain,  con- 
ceited and  egotistical — men  who  are  continually  find- 
ing fault  with  everything  around  them,  who  think 
the  sun  rises  and  sets  on  New  England,  and  all  that 
is*  pure,  and  just,  and  honorable,  has  there  its  sole 
abiding  place — to  that  class  of  Northern  men  we 
have  no  word  of  greeting,  because  we  believe  that, 
in  many  respects,  they  are  social  nuisances  and  that 
they  would  become  to  iis  a  hindrance  rather  than  a 
help.  Let  us,  "however,  be  distinctly  understood. — 
For  liberty  of  opinion,  we  have  the  highest  respect. 
But,  whilst  every  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  enter- 
tain and  express,  in  a  kindly  spirit,  views  at  vari- 
ance with  those  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  sounder,  more  practical  and  more  worthy 
of  general  acceptance,  he  has  no  right  to  arrogate  to 
himself  superiority  of  judgment,  or  to  treat  with 
open  contempt  the  customs  of  a  people  among  whom 
he  proposes  to  dwell.  The  letter  of  T.  C.  P.  illus- 
trates the  better  and  more  genial  phase  of  the  North- 
ern mind,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  at  all  surprised 
that  he  should  recognize  among  Marylanders  tnat 
"old  time  provincial  hospitality,"  for  which"  Ihe 
State  was  once  famous  and,  we  trust,  will  ever  re- 
main so.  But,  if  we  know  how  to  welcome  those 
who  settle  down  unobtrusively  among  us  and  who 
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show  themselves  disposed  to  gire  us  whatever  credit 
is  our  due — more  than  that  we  do  not  ask  and  would 
not  care  to  receive — we  are  nevertheless  equally  dis-  i 
posed  to  resent  the  intrusion  of  such  persons  as  those 
who  are  ca,lled  upon,  in  a  recent  communication  in 
the  Xew  York  Tribune^  to  found  a  colony  in  this 
State  for  the  purpose  of  indoctrinating  us  with  the 
progressive  ideas  of  the  new  sects;  of  surround- 
ing us  with  an  atmosphere  of  moral  purity  such 
as  we  have  never  breathed  before ;  of  planting 
among  us  a  superior  civilization,  and  of  inculcating 
the  saving  virtues  that  will  spring  from  an  equality 
of  the  black  and  white  races.  Now,  we  say,  these 
people  are  simply  fanatics,  and  as  their  doctrines  are 
utterly  repugnant  to  us,  we  want  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  So  much  by  way  of  contrast.  The  central  sit- 
uation of  Maryland ;  its  immense  capacities  for  cheap 
internal  communications,  both  by  rail  and  water; 
its  favorable  climate  and  convenience  of  access  to  the 
prime  industrial  necessities  of  coal  and  iron,  ought 
undoubtedly  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous, 
as  it  is  even  now  one  of  the  most  highly  favored,  of 
the  States.  These  resources  are  already  attracting 
the  attention  of  capitalists ;  and  an  effort  is  also 
being  made  to  attract  hither  the  immigrant  labour, 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  development  of  our  min- 
eral wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  to  the 
improvement  of  our  lands,  many  of  which  have  been 
partially  exhausted  by  a  vicious  system  of  cultiva- 
tion. To  all  such  as  come  among  us  to  aid  us  in 
this  matter  it  is  our  interest  not  less  than  our  duty 
to  extend  a  cordial  welcome.  But  when  we  find  men 
seeking  to  establish  colonies  in  our  State  under  the 
idea  that  we  are  a  semi-barbarous  people,  whom  it 
is  necessary,  not  merely  to  civilize,  but  purify  and 
enlighten,  we  respectfully  submit  that  such  men  had 
better  remain  where  they  are.  "We  want  men  of 
business,  not  propagandists.  Give  us  first  of  all  the 
labor  that  shall  turn  the  produce  of  our  coal  mines 
into  ingots,  and  make  our  farm  lands  blossom  as  the 
rose,  and  with  the  prosperity  of  the  State  and  the 
corresponding  affluence  of  our  people,  those  purer 
tastes  in  which,  according  to  our  maligners,  we  are 
now  sadly  deficient,  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Until  then  we  are  satisfied  to  retain  our  own  old 
fashioned  ideas  of  what  constitutes  correct  morals 
and  intellectual  pre-eminence.  When  we  have  im- 
proved the  condition  of  our  State,  there  will  still  be 
time  enough  to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces! 

Use  of  Wood  Ashes  on  the  Garden. — Are  wood 
ashes  good  for  the  garden,  and  how  and  when  should 
they  be  applied  ? —  Young  Gardener. 

Wood  ashes  are  excellent  for  the  garden.  If  ap- 
plied without  reference  to  any  special  crop,  they 
would  be  beneficial.  But  they  are  specially  adapted 
to  the  strawberry  plant,  and  to  fruit  trees,  and  bushes 
of  woody  structure. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


IFai'Mi  Worlc  lor  April. 

Those  who  desire  to  make  the  best  possible  crops 
that  the  soil  is  capable  of  producing — and  who  is 
there  that  does  not — should  bear  in  mind,  that  apart 
from  thorough  preparation  and  the  use  of  such  ma- 
nures as  are  available,  the  seasons  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  results  of  all  farming  op- 
erations. If  the  proper  season  for  planting  is  allow- 
ed to  pass  away,  every  succeeding  day  lessens  the 
chances  of  the  highest  yield  in  proportion  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  being  attained.  We  know  very 
well  that  the  planting  season  is  irregular  ;  that  win- 
ter sometimes  "lingers  in  the  lap  of  spring,"  and 
that  there  are  occasions  when  it  would  be  improper 
to  attempt  to  sow  spring  grain  as  early  as  the  alma- 
nac tell  us  it  ought  to  be  done.  But  in  all  such 
cases  the  agriculturist  must  be  governed  by  the 
state  of  the  weather  ;  by  his  past  experience  and  by 
ihe  condition  of  forwardness  or  backwardness  of 
the  natural  vegetation— the  springing  of  the  grass- 
es and  the  swelling  of  the  buds  of  the  forest  trees. 
It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  learn  from  books 
the  exact  time  when  to  plant  and  when  to  cease 
planting.  These  instructions  can  never  be  put  to 
set  rules.  Locality  too  has  much  to  do  with  it. — 
High  exposed  table-lands  will  always  be  later  than 
southern  slopes,  enclosed  valleys  and  low,  but  dry 
alluvials.  Sands  are  forwarder  at  all  times  than 
loams,  and  loams  than  stiff  clays.  All  these  con- 
siderations must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  making  due 
allowance  for  soil  and  situation,  the  only  true  guide 
is  to  commence  Avork  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  entire- 
ly out  of  the  ground,  and  the  soil,  whatever  its  na- 
ture may  be,  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
the  plough.  The  usual  work  for  the  month  in  this 
latitude  is  as  follows  :  ♦ 

Cuitivation  of  Corn, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  corn,  whilst  it  is  the 
most  productive  of  all  the  cereals,  pays  better  than 
any  other  in  this  latitude,  whenever  [proper  atten- 
tion is  given  to  its  culture.  Occupying  the  soil  but 
four  months  it  is  so  ravenous  a  feeder  that  no  land 
can  be  too  rich  for  it.  The  cultivation,  however, 
requires  to  be  thorough.  The  best  soil  for  corn  is 
a  fertile,  sandy  loam,  or  a  deep  dry  alluvial.  Mea- 
dow lands  broken  up  in  the  fall  by  deep  plowing 
and  a^  heavy  dressing  of  manure  spread  over  them 
in  the  spring  and  lightly  turned  under  without  dis- 
turbing the  sod,  are  also  among  the  best  that  can 
be  had  for  producing  the  largest  yield  of  corn. — 
But  whatever  the  soil  it  must  be  made  rich,  it  must 
be  ploughed  to  the  depth  of  not  less  than  eight  inch- 
es, except  where  the  chief  constituent  is  sand,  and 
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the  after  culture  must  be  of  the  completest  kind. — 
No  . soil  however  fertile  otherwise,  will,  however, 
grow  corn  to  advantage,  that  is  wanting  in  any  of 
the  principal  inorganic  substances  that  constitute 
its  nutriment.  What  those  Substances  are  the  fol- 
lowing table  embracing  analyses  of  the  seed  and  the 
leaves  and  stalks  will  show  : 

Seed,  Leaves  and  Stalks. 

Silica  85  58.65 

Phosphoric  acid  49.91   5.85 

Lime  07   4.50 

Magnesia  17.60  .86 

Pottsh  22.17  7.33 

Soda  3.00   8.52 

Sodium  16  

Chlorine  29  2.66 

Sulphuric  acid  51  ••••  ....4.88 

Organic  acids  5.17   2.20 

Carbonic  acid     4.05 

99.63  90.53'' 
Here  we  perceive  that  silica,  potash,  phosphate 
of  lime,  magnesia  and  soda  form  the  principal  inor- 
ganic substances  from  which  a  crop  of  corn  draws 
its  nutriment.  From  the  table  thus  given  we  are 
enabled  to  furnish  the  following  formulas,  either 
one  of  which  will  suffice  to  produce  an  acre  of  corn 
on  ground  of  moderate  fertility  : 

No.  1.— 20  two-horse  cart  loads  of  stable  manure, 
to  be  ploughed  under — 4  bushels  of  bone  dust,  10 
bushels  of  wood  ashes,  1  bushel  of  plaster,  1  bushel 
of  refuse  salt.  Mixed  together,  spread  broadcast 
over  the  ploughed  ground  and  harrowed  in. 

No.  2 — 17  two-horse  cart  loads  of  marsh  muck  or 
■woods  earth,  6  two-horse  cart  loads  of  stable  ma- 
nure, composted,  fermented  and  ploughed  under— 4 
bushels  of  bone  dust,  10  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  1 
bushel  of  plaster,  1  bushel  of  salt,  100  lbs.  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  mixed,  scattered  broadcast  and  harrowed 
in. 

jq-Q.  3. — 20  two  horse  loads  of  well-rotted  barn- 
yard manure,  ploughed  under  ;  20  bushels  of  wood 
ashes,  broadcasted  after  ploughing  and  harrowed  in. 

No.  4. — 250  lbs.  of  phosphatic  guano,  ploughed 
under  ;  20  bushels  of  wood  ashes  ;  2  bushels  of  re- 
fuse salt  and  1  bushel  of  plaster,  broadcasted  and 
harrowed  in. 

JPreparalion  of  the  Soil.—T>ee\)  ploughing,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  is  of  the  first  importance,  on 
all  soils  except  sand,  wherever  corn  is  to  be  success- 
fully grown.  Air  and  moisture  it  must  have,  and 
these  must  be  abundantly  supplied  ;  and  the  deeper 
the  ploughing  and  the  more  thoroughly  the  soil  is 
pulverized,  the  more  certain  will  be  the  conditions 
complied  with  that  enter  into  its  growth  and  nour- 
ishment. 

Layivg  off  the  TEows.— Where  the  soil  is  in  such  a 
condition  of  fertility  as  to  warrant  the  expectation 
of  a  heavy  crop,  the  rows  may  be  laid  off  three  feet 
by  four :  and  from  two  to  three  stalks  well  sepa- 
rated, may  be  suffered  to  remain  in  each  hill.  On 
thin  lands  the  hills  should  not  be  less  than  four 
feet  apart. 


Number  of  Grains  to  the  Hill. — From  four  to  sis 
grains  should  be  dropped  in  each  hill,  taking  care 
that  they  do  not  lie  too  closely  together.  For  cov- 
ering, let  the  soil  be  very  light  and  remove  all  turf 
and  clods,  for  the  plant  shoots  weakly. 

Time  of  Planting. — When  the  apple  trees  are  just 
about  to  burst  into  bloom,  may  be  taken  as  the  best 
general  rule.  Plant,  however,  as  early  as  possible 
after  the  ground  has  become  warm,  and  all  danger 
of  spring  frosts  are  over. 

After-  Culture. — Keep  the  cultivator  and  the  shovel 
plough  constantly  running  until  wheat  harvest. — 
Hoe  round  the  hills  carefully.  See  that  all  weeds 
are  kept  down,  and  never  leave  the  field  until  every 
inch  of  the  soil  is  completely  pulverized.  If  a  crust 
covers  the  soil  after  rains,  go  over  it  again  and  break 
it  thoroughly  up. 

B  ARIiE  Y. 

We  have  never  raised  barley  with  any  great  suc- 
cess in  this  latitude.  One  reason  for  this  may  per- 
haps have  been  from  the  fact  that  its  culture  has  been 
special  with  us  rather  than  general.  But  it  can 
scarcely  have  been  thrown  out  of  our  regular  series 
of  crops  for  that  reason  alone.  We  do  not  say  that 
our  climate  and  soil  are  entirely  adverse  to  it,  but  it 
is  certain  that  barley  has  been  cultivated  more  large- 
ly in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
further  to  the  northward  than  it  has  with  us.  The 
great  demand  which  of  late  years  has  sprung  up  for 
barley  for  malting  purposes  renders  this  cereal  very 
valuable,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  some 
of  our  readers  have  fairly  tried  what  crops  of  it  can 
he  raised  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  on  land 
in  really  good  condition  and  well  tilled.  The  soils 
best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  barley  are  light  loams 
in  a  good  state  of  fertility.  On  wet  cold  lands  and 
stiff  clays  barley  will  not  succeed. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. — Plough  deep  ;  harrow 
and  cross  harrow  until  the  soil  is  finely  pulverized. 
If  the  land  is  not  rich  spread  over  it  before  plough- 
ing a  heavy  coating  of  manure,  for  barley  will  do 
better  under  heavy  manuring  than  any  other  crop 
except  corn. 

Liability  to  Injury. — Barley  is  less  liable  to  be  in- 
jured than  any  of  the  cereals.  It  does  not  rust ;  and 
rarely  suffers  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  Rainy 
weather,  at  harvest  time,  is  the  only  thiag  to  be 
feared  as  the  grain  sprouts  readily  after  cutting,  and 
is  thus  seriousfy  damaged  for  malting  purposes. 

Ilarvestirig  and  Curing. — Commence  harvesting 
barley  as  soon  as  the  grain  acquires  the  consistence 
of  stiff  dough  and  before  the  heads  begin  to  droop. 
If  left  until  fully  ripe  and  hard,  the  grain  shatters 
very  much.  After  cradling,  if  the  straw  is  still 
green,  leave  it  in  swaths  for  twenty -four  hours. — 
Then  bind  and  shock  up  in  two  rows  placed  closely 
together  without  caps.'    Let  it  remain  in.  shocks  a 
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day  or  two,  after  which  it  will  be  in  a  fit  state  to 
carry  to  the  barn. 

Time  of  Sowing. — As  early  as  possible  after  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  j 

Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre. — If  the  soil  is  in  ' 
good  condition  sow  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
OATS. 

Ample  directions  for  preparing  the  soil  and  seed-  ! 
ing  down  to  oats  were  given  in  the  last  number  of ' 
the  Farmer,  and  to  that  number  we  refer  the  reader. 
The  chief  points  to  be  observed  are,  that  the  soil 
should  be  well  and  deeply  ploughed ;  that  a  sod  is 
to  be  preferred  ;  that  the  soil  itself  should  be  cool 
and  rather  moist,  inclining  to  clay  rather  than  sand, 
and  that  fi'om  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre  should  be  used  according  to  its  condition  of  j 
fertility. 

Spring  AVlieat. 

"We  do  not  advise  the  cultivation  of  spring  wheat 
in  this  latitude;  but  where  circumstances  render 
such  a  crop  desirable,  the  earlier  it  is  seeded  the  bet- 
ter will  be  the  chances  of  success.  The  ground 
should  be  rich  and  the  quantity  seeded  not  less  than 
two  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Early  and  JLate  Potatoea. 

For  directions  for  planting  potatoes  see  February 
number  of  the  Farmer.  We  may  say  here,  however, 
that  new  lands,  or  a  soil  rich  in  humus  ani  potash, 
are  the  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  potato,  and 
that  a  northern  exposure  is  preferable  to  a  southern 
one.  We  have  seen  fine  crops  of  potatoes  grown 
even  in  the  Cotton  States,  by  spreading  over  the 
sandy  soil,  after  the  potatoes  were  planted,  a  heavy 
covering  of  pine  shatters,  and  letting  it  remain  there 
throughout  the  entire  season.  The  land,  however, 
was  previously  very  clean,  and  had  been  newly 
cleared  from  the  forest. 

Time  for  Planting  late  Potatoes. — Planting  for  a 
late  crop  should  take  place  between  the  20th  of 
April  and  the  10th  of  May.  We  have  found  the  ear- 
liest planted  do  best,  taking  one  season  with  another, 
for  the  reason  that  the  young  plants  derive  a  greater 
advantage  from  the  spring  rains. 

Preparation  of  the  Sets. — The  sets,  should  in  all 
cases,  be  taken  from  large  and  well  matured  tubers, 
and  a  change  of  seed  is  to  be  preferred.  Cut  the 
sets  so  as  to  leave  not  less  than  two  eyes  to  each. — 
Plaster  may  be  sprinkled  over  them  to  absorb  the 
moisture,  but  the  sets  thus  plastered  should  not  be 
kept  long  out  of  thefground  or  they  will  wilt,  and  : 
thus  lose  a  large  portion  of  their  vitality.  | 

Quantity  of  Seed  per  Acre. — From  ten  to  twelve 

bushels  of  potatoes  are  sufficient  to  plant  an  acre  of 

land.  I 
Poultry  Houses.  | 

These  should  have  been  cleansed  and  purified  last  i 

month.    If  it  was  not  done,  do  it  at  once.  | 


Hauling  out  Manure. 

Much  of  this  heavy  work  should  already  have 
been  accomplished.  If,  however,  it  has  not  been 
done,  put  orf  all  hands,  and  do  it  at  once.  Where- 
ever  the  force  is  large  enough  it  is  decidedly  the 
best  plan  to  so  arrange  it  as  to  permit  the  operations 
of  hauling,  spreading  and  ploughing  to  go  on  simul- 
taneously. We  do  not  like  to  see  manure  hauled 
out  and  left  exposed  in  heaps  to  drying  winds  and 
bleaching  rains.  If  the  manure  has  been  well  rotted 
in  the  barnyard,  the  sooner  it  is  broadcasted  and 
ploughed  under  the  more  thoroughly  its  virtues  will 
be  economized.  It  is  better,  moreover,  to  manure 
one  acre  well  than  two  acres  indifferently.  It  is  in- 
deed of  especial  importance  at  this  time,  when  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  profitable  farming  that  small 
areas  shall  be  made  to  yield  the  largest  products  of 
which  they  are  capable,  so  as  to  conduct  the  oper- 
ations of  the  farm  with  as  few  field  hands  as  possi- 
ble. The  "little  farm  well  tilled"  will  always  be 
found  more  profitable  than  the  large  farm  badly 
cultivated,  and  wherever  the  extent  of  the  land 
brought  under  the  plough  is  increased  a  correspond- 
ing increase  should  be  made  in  the  dairy  stock  so 
as  to  accumulate  an  equivalent  of  manure.  , 
Liiming  and.  Marling. 

Wherever  corn  is  planted  on  sod,  the  field  may 
be  judiciously  limed  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels  of  lime 
to  the  acre ;  where  manure  is  used,  liming  at  that 
time  is  not  advisable. 

Milcli  Cows. 

See  that  all  milch  cows,  whilst  the  grass  is  too 
short  to  turn  them  out,  receive,  besides  their  usual 
dry  provender,  a  daily  allowance  of  nutritious  slops. 
OiitlJiiildings. 

White  or  color  wash  the  outbuildings  and  the 
fences  enclosing  the  ornamental  portion  of  the 
grounds. 

How  I  Eaise  Early  Potatoes. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Germantown  Telegraph 
thus  gives  his  method  of  raising  early  potatoes  : 

"I  thoroughly  plow  the  ground  as  early  as  the 
spring  w'ill  permit,  put  it  in  nice  condition,  and 
strike  out  the  rows  the  same  as  for  corn,  three  feet 
apart,  and  shallow.  Then  drop  the  seed  about  fif- 
teen inches  sipart  and  cover  with  a  hoe:  about  one 
inch  deep  is  sufficient  to  keep  out  frost  and  the  heat 
of  the  sun  on  the  surface  soon  sprouts  the  potatoes. 

I  generally  grow  Buckeyes  for  early  potatoes. — 
There  may  be  earlier  varieties,  but  not  so.  good. — 
Last  season  I  used  them  continually  from  the  eighth 
of  June,  and  that  was  before  there  were  any  pota- 
toes in  market  except  a  few  from  Norfolk. 

I  don't  want  any  long  manure  about  my  potatoes; 
would  sooner  have  none.  This  plan  of  raising  po- 
tatoes is  equally  good  for  late  ones,  on  stiff  or  \v.et 
lands. 
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The  best  advice  we  can  giv^during  this  month  is 
that  whatever  is  to  be  done  let  it  be  done  quiclily  > 
and  well.    The  suggestions  we  have  to  offer  are  as 
follows : 

Cabbage  Plants.— Ks  soon  as  the  plants  in  the 
plant  bed  are  of  sufficient  size,  select  whatever  quan- 
tity of  garden  ground  may  be  needed  ;  manure  it 
heavily  with  the  richest  and  best  rotted  manure ; 
spade  it  deeply  and  well,  frequently  raking  it  until  it 
is  finely  pulverized  ;  lay  off  the  rows  two  and  a 
half  feet  apart.  Now  prick  out  the  plants  from  the 
seed  bed  ;  dip  their  roots  in  a  mixture  of  mould, 
soot  and  cow  manure,  and  whilst  they  are  in  this 
moist  state,  dibble  them  carefully  in  the  rows  where 
they  are  to  stand. 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli. — If  the  plants  of  these 
fine  vegetables  are  sufiSciently  advanced  in  the  hot 
beds,  prepare  a  bed  for  them  in  the  garden  and  set 
them  out  as  directed  for  cabbages. 

Sowing  Cabbage  Seed. — Choose  a  warm  border  and 
sow  cabbage  seed  at  once  for  an  early  supply.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  soil  should  be  rich  and  thor- 
oughly prepared. 

Siberian  JTaZe.— This  excellent  early  vegetable 
should  have  been  seeded  last  month.  If,  however, 
the  seeding  has  been  neglected,  prepare  a  bed  in  the 
garden  immediately  and  make  it  rich.  Broadcast 
the  seed  thinly  over  the  bed  and  press  the  earth 
l;,,Utly  about  it  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  The 
l^ale  will  soon  start  and  will  need  no  further  culti- 
vation. 

Peas. — Plant  a  few  rows  of  peas  at  intervals  of 
from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  for  succession. 

Beans. — Plant  a  few  rows  of  dwarf  beans  every 
week  during  the  month. 

Lettuce.— ^^i  out  lettuce  plants  from  the  plant 
bed  to  head.  For  additional  supply  prepare  a  bed 
in  the  open  air  and  sow  some  more  seed  forthwith. 

Eadishes.—Sovf  radish  seed  weekly  throughout 
the  month. 

Carrots.— The  ground  for  this  root  should  be  very 
rich.  Spade  it  to  the  full  depth  of  the  spade.— 
Make  the  soil  as  f5ne  as  possible  and  drill  in  the  seed. 
Do  not  use  fresh  stable  manure,  as  the  carrot  will 
be  inferior  and  will  fork.  Sow  the  seed  in  shallow 
drills  half  an  inch  deep  and  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  apart.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  up, 
thin  them  out  to  stand  four  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Keep  the  soil  clean  by  frequent  stirring  and  by  the 
removal  of  weeds. 

Parsnips. — Choose  for  the  Parsnip  a  rich  sandy 
loam,  if  it  can  be  had;  but,  whatever  the  soil,  it 
must  be  made  rich,  light  and  deep.  If  it  were 
trscched,  the  additional  size  of  the  roots  would  am- 


ply repay  the  extra  labour.  The  manure  used  should 
be  thoroughly  rotted.  Sow  as  early  as  convenient. 
Make  the  drills  one  inch  deep  and  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  apart.  Scatter  the  seed  thinly  along 
the  drill  and  rake  all  even',  pressing  the  earth  about 
the  seeds.  When  the  plants  are  high  enouah,  thin 
them  out  so  as  to  stand  from  six  to  eight  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  after-culture  is  similar  to 
that  for  carrots. 

Celery. — Where  the  celery  plants  have  been  raised 
in  a  hot-bed,  they  may  now  be  set  oat,  if  of  suffi- 
cient size.  If  no  plants  have  been  so  raised,  pre- 
pare a  bed  in  the  open  air  and  sow  seed  at  once  for 
the  main  crop. 

Salsify  or  Vegetable  Oyster. — The  salsify  is  to  be 
planted  and  cultivated,  in  every  respect,  similar 
to  the  carrot  and  the  parsnip.  It  requires  a  light 
soil,  which  should  be  deeply  spaded.  The  drills 
1  should  be  laid  off  at  ten  inches  apart.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  thickly  along  the  drills,  as  many  of 
them  will  not  vegetate.  When  the  plants  are  well 
up,  thin  them  out  so  as  to  stand  four  inches  apart ; 
and  for  the  after-culture,  keep  the  soil  open  and  free 
of  weeds. 

Asparagus  Beds. — Early  this  month  spread  some 
well  rotted  manure  over  the  beds  and  loosen  the 
surface  with  a  fork.  Rake  all  smooth,  and  top- 
dress  with  a  liberal  supply  of  salt. 

Spinach. — The  ground  intended  for  a  summer 
crop  of  spinach  cannot  be  made  too  rich.  After  it 
is  properly  prepared,  lay  off  the  rows  a  foot  apart, 
and  when  the  plants  come  up  thin  them  out  to  four 
inches.  Keep  them  well  hoed  and  weeded,  as  the 
rapid  development  of  the  leaves,  not  less  than  their 
succulence,  depends  upon  careful  cultivation. 

Beets. — Prepare  a  bed  for  beets.  Make  the  soil 
rich  and' mis  with  it  a  sprinkling  of  refuse  or  com- 
mon salt.  Sow  the  seed  as  early  as  it  can  be  got  in 
the  ground.  Make  the  drills  eighteen  inches  apart 
and  one  inch  deep.  Scatter  the  seed,  after  soakirg 
in  tepid  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  thinly  along 
the  drills ;  coyer  them  and  press  the  earth  lightly 
about  them  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  When  the 
plants  are  well  advanced,  thin  them  out  to  stand 
six  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Keep  them  free  of 
weeds,  and  keep  also  the  earth  well  stirred. 

Small  Salading. — Sow  small  saladiug  at  intervals 
of  two  days  throughout  the  month. 

Tomato  Seed. — Sow  tomato  seed  in  a  warm  border 
to  raise  plants  for  the»main  crop.  It  is  always  bet- 
ter, however,  to  raise  the  plants  early  in  a  hot-bed. 

Onions. — Those  who  seek  to  raise  onions  in  oae 
season  from  the  seed  should  choose  a  rich,  light 
I  soil,  and  should  sow  the  seed  not  later  than  the  10th 
i  of  the  month.  The  drills  should  be  made  about  an 
I  inch  deep  and  from  a  foot  to  fourteen  inches  apart. 
I  When  the  young  plants  are  three  inches  high,  thin 
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them  out  to  two  inches  apart,  and  subsequently,  re- 
move every  other  one,  so  as  to  leave  those  intended 
for  the  main  crop  four  inches  apart.  Keep  the  soil 
loose ;  extirpate  all  weeds  and  see  that  the  bulbs, 
after  they  have  attained  to  a  good  size,  are  kept 
uncovered.  Hoe  frequently,  and  lift  the  crop  when 
'  the  tops  fall.  If  the  onions  show  a  tend-ency  to  run 
to  seed,  bend  down  the  tops. 

Early  Fotatoes. — For  directions  with  respect  to 
the  culture  of  the  potato,  see  Farm  work. 

Ukubarb,  or  Fie  Plant. — If  not  already  done,  set 
out  a  dozen  roots  of  the  giant  sort  of  this  escelleat 
plant. 

Fruit  Trees. — Attend  to  these  at  once.  Prune  out 
all  dead  wood.  Scrape  the  limbs  free  of  moss,  and 
wash  the  body  and  larger  limbs  with  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  one  gallon  of  soft  soap,  one  quart  of  salt 
and  one  pound  of  flour  of  sulphur.  Loosen  the* 
soil  about  the  roots,  and  either  broadcast  the  sur- 
face with  a  liberal  dressing  of  compost  or  with  well- 
rotted  stable  manure. 

Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  Currants. — Trim  ; 
these  and  dig  in  manure  around  the  i:oot3.  { 

Straioberries. — Clean  off  the  strawberry  beds  ;  top- 
dress  them  with  woods  earth  and  a  small  quantity  of  ; 
well-rotted  stable  manure,  mixed  together  and  forked  ! 
in.  Dust  over  the  whole  bed  a  sprinkling  of  wood  j 
ashes  and  salt,  in  equal  proportions,  and  either  lay  j 
tan  or  straw  between  the  rows.  If  the  season  prove 
dry,  water  the  beds  freely  every  evening.  I 

Herbs. — Herbs  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  set  out.  ; 

Drawi>«g  Sand  for  Gardens. — A  large  portion  of 
the  soils  devoted  to  gardens  in  this  country,  would 
be  improved  and  rendered  lighter  by  an  admixture  | 
of  sand.    In  all  those  regions  where  clayey  soils  pre-  j 
vail,  gardens,  thus  treated,  would  be  rendered  more 
easily  friable,  and  could  be  worked  earlier  in  spring, ! 
A  coating  of  two  or  three  inches  spread  over  the  j 
surface,  and  gradually  intermixed  by  cultivation, 
wouldin  many  instances,  effect  a  great  improvement. 
A  great  advantage  which  this  mode  of  treatment 
possesses,  is  ih^  permanent  character  of  the  improve- 
ment.' When  a  soil  is  merely  enriched  with  manure, 
it  gradually  loses  its  richness  as  the  manure  disap- 
pears, but  the  sand,  applied  artificially,  does  not 
disappear,  but  remains  for  centuries.  • 

The  best  garden  soils  we  have  ever  cultivated  was 
mads  by  drawing  sand  on  a  strong  or  heavy  loam. 
Soils  that  are  naturally  light,  sandy  or  gravelly,  fre- 
quently do  not  possess  sufi5cient  strength  to  retain 
long  the  manure  applied  to  them.  A  proper  admix- 
ture of  the  two  ingredients  is  always  the  best. — 
Country  Gentleman. 

Tomatoes  should  be  always  tied  to  stakes  or  trellis 
to  produce  best  results,  and  branches  trimmed  off. 
If  not  tied  up,  place  brush  to  keep  vines  and  fruit 
frOm  the  ground. 


Garden  Culture  of  Cranberries. 

A  resident  of  Cape  Cod,  where  the  cranberry  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  says: 

Prepare  the  ground  by  deep  plowing  or  spading, 
and  enrich  it  well  in  the  usual  way,  or  with  a  com- 
post of  two  parts  swamp  muck  and  one  part  wood 
ashes.  Bone  dust  is  an  excellent  application,  say  one 
pound  to  the  square  yard.  In  April,  May  or  June  or 
in  October  and  November,  set  the  plant  four  inches 
apart,  in  rows  six  inches  asunder,  in  beds  four  feet 
wide.  Two  square  rods  will  yield  four  or  five  bush- 
els, and  require  2,000  plants.  The  vines  will  soon 
cover  the  ground  and  require  no  renewal,  as  the 
plant  is  a  perennial  shrub.  The  cranberry  is  one  of 
the  best  plants  for  garden  edgings,  or  for  broad 
belts  or  borders  for  the  principal  walks.  It  is  easi- 
ly trimmed  and  kept  in  order,  and  is  always  attrac- 
tive in  bloom  or  in  fruit,  and  being  an  evergreen,  in 
winter.  For  edgings,  plant  six  inches  apart  in  dou- 
ble rows  four  inches  asunder.  For  belts  and  bor- 
ders which  may  be  one-half  to  two  feet  wide,  plant 
as  above  directed  for  beds.  As  soon  as  it  is  known 
how  easily  every  family  may  grow  its  own  cran- 
berries, the  cultivation  of  this  wholesome  fruit  will 
be  introduced  into  every  garden..  It  is  in  eating 
from  September  to  June. 

Profitable  Cranberry  Culture. — A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Boston  Advertiser  has  the  following  ac- 
count of  large  profits,  made  at  small  cost,  in  culti- 
vating cranberries  : — Having  a  piece  of  swamp  land 
of  muck  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  from  one  to  ten 
feet,  I  procured  a  few  roots  of  cranberries  from  a 
neighboring  meadow,  and  stuck  them  out  rather 
carelessly  some  few  years  since,  and  that  is  all  the 
care  they  have  had.  This  season  they  bore  abund- 
antly. When  picked  we  found  by  actual  measure- 
ment that  the  product  was  just  five  pecks  to  a  square 
rod.  These  sold  by  the  bushel  for  four  dollars,  a- 
mounting  to  five  dollars  per  rod,  which  multiplied 
by  one  hundred  and  sixty  amounts  to  the  snug  little 
sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  This  land 
has  no  other  care,  except  that  it  is  flowed  in  winter 
for  cutting  ice." 

Let  the  Ground  Dry. — We  would  urge  most 
earnestly  upon  all  who  desire  their  garden  grounds 
to  prosper  and  do  well,  to  wait  until  the  soil  has  be- 
come perfectly  drained  of  the  excess  of  water  which 
has  fallen  upon  it  before  they  begin  to  work  it  or 
plant  upon  it. 

There  is  no  greater  injury  that  can  be  done  to 
Garden  soil  than  to  work  it  when  wet.  It  should 
not  be  even  stepped  upon.  After  long  rains  the 
earth  should  not  be  dug  or  plowed  until  it  is  in 
such  condition  as  to  become  maleable  and  crum- 
ble when  turned  up,  and  smoke  when  worked; 
that  is  a  good  indication  of  its  drying  condition. 
When  in  this  state  the  seed  will  soon  vegetate, 
otherwise  it  will  perish. — Rural  Xew  Yorker. 
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BUCKMAN'S  PATENT 

We  are  indebted  for  the  accompanying  engraving 
and  description,  to  the  American  Artisan,  published 
in  New  York  city  : 

This  implement  may  be  worked  by  any  power 
that  is  used  for  hoisting.  When  used  for.  loading 
hay  or  other  farm  produce,  it  is  most  convenient  to 
use  horse-power.  When  used  to  load  and  unload 
ships,  steam  engines  may  be  used.  When  used  for 
hoisting  in  buildings  where  there  are  shafts  run- 
ning, the  power  may  be  taken  from  a  shaft  by  a 
belt.  In  stores  it  may  be  worked  by  man-power, 
by  means  of  the  common  hoisting  apparatus.  Fig. 
1.  shows  it  lifting  a  load  of  hay.  Fig.  2  shows  it 
open,  ready  to  grasp  a  load. 

The  operation  is  as  follows  : — First,  the  lifting 
arms,  F,  F,  are  spread  apart,  and  locked  to  the  up- 
per ends  of  the  main  levers,  A,  A,  so  that,  until  un- 
locked,  they  become  parts  of  the   main  levers, 


GEAPPLING-FORK. 

as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  The  horse  is  then  started. — 
The  lifting-rope,  G,  acts  first  upon  the  bight  of  the 
grasping-rope,  H,  which  works  on  friction-rollers 
in  the  upper  ends  of  the  lifting-arms,  and  draws  the 
main  levers  towards  each  other.  As  the  main  levers 
approach  each  other,  the  connecting  rods,  B,  B, 
whirJi  are  jointed  to  the  main  levers  near  their  junc- 
tion, and  to  the  handles,  C,  C,  of  the  forks,  D,  D, 
push  the  handles  outward,  forcing  them  to  describe 
arcs  of  circles  around  their  joints  upon  the  lower 
ends  of  the  main  levers.  This  movement  ^ircsses  the 
tines  of  the  forks  inward  against  the  load  ;  and 
when  the  load  is  light  may  bring  the  tines  to  a  hori- 
zontal position  under  it.  This  action  of  grasping 
is  completed  before  the  load  is  lifted  ;  the  tines  must 
press  hard  against  the  sides  of  the  load,  or  the  maia 
levers  must  press  against  the  slotted-bars,  E,  E,  be- 
fore the  lifting  can  begin.    When  the  load  is  th 
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being  grasped,  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  implement 
fall  into  the  positions  sbo^vn  in  Fig.  1 ;  and  the 
movement  of  the  lifting-rope,  no  longer  applied  in 
closing  up  the  forks,  changes  its  action  to  lifting 
the  apparatus  with  its  load.  When  it  is  lifted  high 
enough,  and  swung  over  the  place  where  the  load 
is  to  be  dropped,  the  unlocking  cord,  T,  is  pulled, 
and  unlocks  the  lifting-arms.  The  parts  then  re- 
turn to  the  positions  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  the  load 
drops. 

The  locking-gear  consists  of  bolts,  j,  j,  which  are 
held  up  to  their  work  by  springs,  k,  k,  ;  and  drawn 
back  by  the  branches  of  the  unlocking  cord,  i,  i. — 
See  Fig.  3. 

When  bales,  boxes,  or  other  matters  are  to  be 
lifted,  the  forks  are  removed,  and  suitable  hooks  or 
arms  are  to  be  substituted.  If  shovels  be  substituted 
for  the  forks,  mud  may  be  lifted ;  and  the  imple- 
ment will  do  well  for  dredging.  It  will  also  serve 
well  as  a  grapple  for  logs  and  other  things  in  deep 
water ;  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  its 
annual  meeting,  on  the  15th  of  the  present  month, 
awarded  a  first  premium  to  a  working  model  of  this 
invention. 

Patented  Jan.  23,  1866,  by  E.  &  A.  Buckman,  of 
East  Greenbush,  Rensselaer  couutv,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Manure.— The  Massachusetts  Ploughman, 
thinks  that  we  might  make  a  great  deal  more  by 
care  in  economizing  the  manure  of  the  poultry 
house,  and  that  it  is  worth  attending  to.  Here  is 
what  Geyerlin  says  on  this  point :  In  France,  as 
well  as  in  our  own  country,  most  eminent  chemists 
have  proved  by  analysis  that  poultry  manure  is  a 
most  valuable  fertilizer,  and  yet,  for  want  of  a  pro- 
per system  in  housing  poultry,  it  has  as  yet  not  been 
rendered  available  to  rural  economy.  The  celebra- 
ted Yauquelin  says  that  when  the  value  of  manures 
is  considered  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  azote  they 
contain,  the  poultry  manure  is  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive stimulants  ;  and  when,  as  a  means  of  compari- 
son, the  following  manures  are  taken,  in  parts  of 
1000,  it  will  be  found  that — 

Horse  Manure  contains  4.0  parts  of  azote 

Guano,  as  imported  49.7  do 

Guano -when  sifted  of  veg.  and  stones.  53.9  do 

Poultry  manure  S3.0  do 

It  may  be  seen  that  it  is  worth  preserving,  even 
though  it  may  be  small  in  amount. 

Anything  a  horse  can  touch  with  his  nose  with- 
out being  harmed,  he  does  not  fear.  Therefore,  the 
hand,  the  halter,  girt,  blanket,  saddle,  harness,  um- 
brella, buffalo  robe,  or  whatever  is  brought  in  prox- 
imity to  him  should  be  introduced  to  and  touched 
by  that  delicate  organ. 


THE  USE  OF  SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

A  correspondent  of  Morris'  "Rural  Advertiser,' 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  use  of  super- 
phosphates, thus  replies  to  certain  enquirers  as  to 
its  use  : 

"The  answer  to  thy  letter  has  been  detained  a  lit- 
tle in  order  to  learn  the  experience  of  others  in  the 
use  of  Superphosphates.  This  is  one  of  the  fertili- 
zers useful  for  grass,  corn,  potatoes,  wheat,  or  any 
other  crop  ;  a  little  does  good,  but  more  does  more 
good.  We  have  not  yet  ascertained  the  maximum 
paying  application.  No  injurious  eflFects  have  been 
yet  noticed  from  its  use,  in  a  large  way,  as  have 
been  of  Lime  and  Guano.  My  own  practice  is  to  use 
all  I  can  spare  cash  to  pay  for,  being  careful  to  keep 
it  near  the  surface,  well  mixed  with  the  soil,  and 
not  in  contact  with  strong  alkalies.  The  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  ready 
available  food  for  plants  ;  but  if  mixed  with  quick 
Lime,  it  will  be  converted  back  to  a  Phosphate  of 
Lime,  which  is  very  slowly  soluble,  and  the  cost  of 
dissolving  the  bones  is  in  a  great  measure  lost ;  also, 
most  of  the  Superphosphates  contain  Salts  of  Am- 
monia, which  are  valuable  for  starting  crops.  These 
are  decomposed  by  quick  Lime,  and  the  Ammonia 
wasted.  One  of  my  neighbours  has  discontinued 
homoeopathic  doses  of  Phosphate;  he  thinks  it  pays 
best  to  apply  about  1000  pounds  to  the  acre.  He 
also  has  observed  that,  applied  when  the  soil  is 
damp,  and  harrowed  in,  it  produces  the  best  results; 
and  also,  that  the  home  manufactured  article  is  best 
to  be  immediately  applied,  and  not  allowed  to  lay 
in  pile  and  ferment.  Another  neighbor  uses  Super- 
phosphate the  most  extensively  for  potato  growing. 
He  applies  from  1000  to  1500  lbs.  per  acre,  and  hag 
raised  crops  to  average  200  bushels  per  acre  of  com- 
mon Mercer  potatoes.  He  ploughs  thoroughly, 
early  in  season  ;  then,  afterwards  on  part,  has  at 
planting  applied  500  lbs.  in  the  rows  with  seed,  and 
500  lbs.  (each  per  acre,)  in  the  next  adjoining  fur- 
rows. He  has  also'  applied  broadcast  1500  lbs.  to 
the  acre  with  still  better  results.  Most  of  our  neigh- 
bors raise  their  potatoes  with  Superphosphate,  with 
improved  results,  instead  of  stable  manure,  as  for- 
merly. From  300  to  500  lbs.  per  acre  is  usually  ap- 
plied, and  that  generally  in  furrow  with  the  seed. 
When  1500  lbs.  per  acre  is  used  for  potatoes,  there 
is  sufficient  left  in  the  soil  for  the  next  crop  of 
wheat,  and  the  grass  will  show  it  for  years." 

Quiet  in  a  Milch  Cow.— We  do  not  sufficiently 
consider  this  point.  When  milked,  the  cow  should 
at  all  times  be  satisfied,  with  food,  and  a  good  stall, 
so  as  not  to  suffer  from  cold.  She  will  then  readily 
give  down  her  milk,  and  you  will  get  the  full  benefit. 
Never  excite  or  beat  a  cow  before  milking,  as  the 
milk  becomes  affected. 
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FOa  THE  MARYLAND  FAHMEK. 

BIRDS. 

If  the  people  of  every  pursuit  knew  what  a  friend 
they  had  in  birds,  they  would  be  prompt  to  demand 
Legislative  enactment  in  their  behalf.  They  would 
not  only  demand  protection  for  them  against  their 
destroyers,  but  ihey  would  have  them  provided  for 
in  seasons  of  inaction  and  rest,  which  belongs  tOj 
and  follows  valuable  labor. 

This  subject  cannot  be  treated  fully  in  an  article 
of  this  sort;  but  we  hope  to  elicit  that  interest 
which  it  deserves,  and  which,  if  accomplished,  will 
result  in  more  good  than  the  causual  student  of  the 
question  has  any  conception. 

When  a  truth  is  desired,  which  has  not  been  re- 
vealed or  discovered,  we  are  driven  to  seek  it  in  Na- 
ture. This  instructs  us  to  believe  some  birds  were 
not  designed  for  food.  For  instance,  the  flesh  of  the 
Robin,  the  Pheasant,  and  many  other  birds,  after 
living  on  laurel,  will  poison  those  who  eat  it;  which 
is  not  the  case  with  those  animals  designed  for  food. 
Any  poison  which  they  eat  with  impunity  is  harm- 
less to  their  consumers. 

There  is  in  this  fact,  an  importance  and  potency 
which  we  cannot  disregard  ; — and  if  our  deduction 
is  wrong,  we  have  stumbled  upon  a  want  of  intelli- 
gent design,  and  harmony,  never  before  found  in 
Nature. 

The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the  bird  is  its 
vision,  and  it  is  through  this  organ  that  it  accom- 
plishes so  much  good  to  the  human  family.  What 
was  thought  for  a  long  time  to  be  instinct  in  the 
carrier  pigeon,  is  now  known  to  be  telescopic  vision; 
and  what  was,  and  is  new  to  many,_^a  mystery  in 
the  history  of  our  winter  birds,  namely,  their  sub- 
sisting apparently  without  food,  is  now  known  to 
be  the  result  of  a  microscopic  power  of  vision. 

What  country  boy  has  not  watched  with  eager- 
ness, the  busy  sap-suckers  and  the  little  snow-bird 
hopping  and  picking  over  the  bushes  and  bark  of 
trees,  bright  and  gay,  with  a  snow  clad  earth 
around  him,  and  no  visible  subsistence  for  the  busy, 
cheerful  little  fellow  ;  and  when  he  is  shot  or  trap- 
ped, who  has  not  wondered  at  the  juicy  fat  flesh  he 
was  eating,  wheti  he  could  see  nothing  upon  which 
the  bird  had  lived.  He  discovers,  however,  the 
craw  filled  with  a  dark  paste  like  substance,  which 
some  may  imagine  to  be  bits  of  bark  &c.;  but  the 
microscope  reveals  countless  myriads  of  insect-eggs, 
which  hud  been  deposited  in  the  crevices  of  old  fence 
rails,  brush  piles,  bark  of  trees,  &c.,  to  come  into 
life  in  the  summer's  sun,  and  commence  their  rav- 
ages upon,  and  contend  with  man  for  the  products 
of  his  labor. 

The  authority  is  not  at  hand,  but  I  am  within 
bounds,  when  I  say  that  entymologists  have  discov- 
ered more  than  one  hundred  thousand  species  of  in- 
sects ;  and  when  we  remember  the  great  number  of 
kinds  often  of  one  species,  we  wonder  that  the  vege- 
table kingdom  is  not  exterminated.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion we  were  urging  on  a  plain  farmer  the  neces- 
sity of  passing  a  law  for  the  protection  of  birds; 
pressing  upon  him  their  value  to  the  farmer,  and  the 
fact  of  their  extraordinary  power  of  vision,  which 
enabled  them  not  only  to  discover  the  smallest  in- 
sects, but  even  their  eggs  which  could  not  be  seen 
by  us  with  the  naked  eye.    He  doubted  all  I  said, 


when  a  sparrow  flew  from  her  nest  in  the  corner  of 
a  fence,  upon  which  we  were  seated,  and  took  in  her 
bill  a  cut-worm  from  a  hill  of  corn  just.coming  up. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  returned,  and  we  saw  her  take 
the  second  ;  then  the  third.  This  was  worth  all  the 
arguments  I  could  have  used  in  a  lifetime.  His 
conversion  to  ray  views  was  completed  by  reference 
to  the  spider,  onl}^  one  specie  of  insects,  whose  web 
spun  in  one  night,  will  seem  to  connect  every  clod 
in  a  field  plowed  only  the  day  before,  when  perhaps, 
not  one  spider  was  seen  during  the  day  by  the 
ploughman.  Many  have  seen  this  curious  spectacle 
on  looking  across  a  fresh  plowed  field  about  sunrise, 
before  the  dew  has  passed  off. 

The  ephemeral  life  of  some  species  of  insects  is  as- 
tonishing. Many  generations  spend  their  existence 
in  tvi^enty-four  hours,  and  the  minuteness  of  their 
eggs  is  so  great,  that  it  takes  a  great  many  of  them 
together  to  render  them  visible.  This  will  give  a 
faint  idea  of  the  microscopic  power  of  the  bird's- 
eye,  and  of  the  number  of  eggs  they  consume,  when 
we  know  they  do  see  them,  and  subsist  upon  them. 

Cannot  something  be  done  to  increase  our  stock 
of  winter  birds?  Many  which  migrate  might,  by 
giving  them  some  assurance  of  our  friendship  and 
protection,  be  induced  to  remain.  These  are  much 
more  valuable  than  the  summer  birds,  inasmuch  as 
they  destroy  a  thousand  eggs  where  •  the  others  do 
one  insect. 

Satiety  with  the  bird  is  a  full  craw.  We  can 
imagine  a  craw  filled  with  the  curculio,  the  beetle, 
the  Hessian-fly,  the  cut- worm,  the  wire- worm,  the 
chintz-bug,  the  army-worm,  &c.,  but  we  cannot 
imagine  one  filled  with  particles  so  small  as  to  be 
invisible. 

Some  knowledge  of  entymology  and  ornithology 
is  necessary  to  a  thorough  appreciation  of  this  sub- 
ject. Even  Legislatures  have  in  their  ignorance  of 
these  sciences  offered  premiums  for  the  destruction 
of  some  birds,  when  there  is  not  a  bird  of  any  kind 
that  is  not  a  friend  to  the  farmer.  The  poor  black- 
bird has  been  thus  injured.  His  slanderers  say,  "he 
pulls  up  the  young  corn."  This  we  deny,  and  as- 
sert it  is  a  worm  at  the  root  he  seeks,  and  not  the 
husk  or  brau,  which  some  imagine,  because  that  has 
been  found  adhering  to  the  root  after  the  bird  is 
gone.  Again,  we  would  say,  in  his  behalf,  for 
every  stalk  of  corn\  he  pulls  detrimental  to  the  far- 
mer, he  saves  him  two  by  the  destruction  of  insects. 

Even  the  poor  villified  crow  is  not  an  enemy.  He 
is  charged  with  destroying  corn  in  the  shock.  This 
he  does  not  do,  except  when  left  too  late  in  the  field, 
which  no  good  farmer  will  do  ;  and  thus  he  becomes 
a  public  benefactor,  by  compelling  the  indolent  to 
secure  their  corn  at  a  proper  time. 

There  is  one  other  question  connected  with  this 
subject,  which  we  will  briefly  refer  to,  though  it 
may  excite  ridicule,  and  even  a  sneer  from  my  in- 
credulous readers.  The  amount  of  guano  produced 
by  birds  is  remarkable.  The  gaming  laws  wliere  I 
formerly  resided  were  adequate,  when  enforced,  to  the 
protection  of  birds.  I  availed  myself  of  theui,  and 
my  farui  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty 
acres,  became  the  asylum  of  the  birds  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. There  were  about  eight  covies  of  partrid- 
ges, probably  more,  upon  this  farm.  From  a  partial 
examination  of  the  guano  made  in  one  night,  from 
one  of  these  covies,  we  are  within  bonds  when  we 
say  more  than  a  pint  per  day  was  made  by  each 
covey. 

Now,  assuming  that  the  other  birds  on  this  farm 
were  equal  to  the  partridges  in  number, — and  we 
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are  sure  their  number  was  greater — the  production 
of  this  fertilizer  from  the  whole  would  amount  to 
one  hundred  bushels  annnarlly  ;  and  when  we  reflect 
this  guano  was  made  from  the  seeds  of  evil  weeds 
and  hostile  insects,  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced. 

It  would  be  wise,  and  in  good  taste,  for  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States,  not  only  to  recommend  Legis- 
lative interference  in  this  matter,  but  to  advise  par- 
ents and  "uardians  to  instil  into  the  youth- of  our 
country,  a  horror  of  destroying  birds  or  their  nests; 
and  to  inculcate  an  affection  and  veneration  for 
birds  of  all  kinds. 

The  penalty  for  their  destruction  should  be  very 
great.  They  should  also  be  provided  with  shelter 
and  food,  which  latter,  however,  they  would  not 
need,  till  they  had  paid,  by  the  destruction  of  in- 
sects and  their  eggs,  a  price  greatly  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  the  most  expensive  kind  of  food. 

We  think  from  the  various  points  raised  upon 
this  useful  subject — all  of  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  elaborate,  but  which  the  limits  of  a  readable 
newspaper  article  forbid, — the  people  should  consid- 
er and  demand  heavy  penalties  for  the  destruction 
of  birds  of  every  kind.  I  say  the  people,  because  la- 
bor through  the  soil  being  the  only  source  of  wealth, 
there  is  no  pursuit  in  life  which  is  not,  directly  or 
indirectly,  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 

"VVe  only  ask  the  reader  to  '  investigate  this  sub- 
ject, when,  we  are  sure,  he  will  not  only  agree  with 
ns,  but  he  will  discover  many  beauties  in  it  which 
•yve,  in  this  article,  have  not  called  forth. 

Feb.  \2th,  1866.  N. 


FOB  THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 

LETTERS    FROM  "WAVERLY. 


BY  GRAPEVINE. 


The  very  pleasant  letters  of  your  genial  and  large- 
hearted  correspondent  at  "Bonnie  Bluff,"  has  quite 
inspired  me  with  a  desire  to  become  one  of  the 
"fifty"  he  calls  upon  to  write  an  article  occasionally 
for  your  journal ;  and  with  your  permission  I  will 
forthwith  enter  my  name  as  a  volunteer.  Whether 
I  shall  prove  worthy  of  the  honor  of  being  one  of 
the  chosen  band,  remains  to  be  seen. 

My  home  like  his,  is  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Severn,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
Providence  for  directing  my  steps  to  this  pictur- 
esque and  fertile  'region,  by  doing  all  in  my  power 
to  develope  its  resources,  and  direct  attention  to  its 
advantages  and  attractions.  Half  a  dozen  enter- 
prising Baltimoreacs  have  lately  purchased  lands 
here,  and  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  in  a  few 
years,  every  acre  of  ground  lying  between  the  Rail 
Road  and  the  Severn  River,  from  Round  bay  to  An- 
napolis, will  be  in  demand  at  double  the  prices  at 
which  it  can  now  be  purchased. 

You  may  rely  upon  it,  a  golden  opportunity  is 
now  offered  to  farmers,  that  it  would  be  madness  to 
neglect.  With  the  close  of  the  war  great  changes 
have  taken  place  in  our  domestic  affairs,  and  a  new 
life  has  been  infused  into  our  gallant  little  State. — 
Along  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  new  enter- 
prises have  been  projected,  and  arepartly  under  way, 
for  the  production  and  preservation  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  oysters,  and  emigration  to  Maryland  as 
the  delightful  medium  between  the  ice-bound  North 
and  the  war-worn  South  ;  the  subject  of  enquiry  all 
through  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
at  this  time,  will  soon  require  farms,  and  all  who 


desire  it,  can  find  ready  purchasers.    Tell  your 
friends  in  Anne  Arundel,  Talbot,  Kent  and  Cecil, 
not  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  sell.    Hundreds  and 
!  thousands  of  men  who  have  been  cultivators  of  the 
i  soil,  are  crowding  into  the  cities  all  over  the  Union, 
'  lessening,  by  just  so  many  hands,  the  number  of 
producers,  and  increasing  by  just  so  many  mouths, 
the  number  of  consumers,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
,  quence  the  prices  of  provisions  for  a  long  time  will 
I  be  high.    In  one,  two,  or  perhaps  five  years  a  reac- 
:  tion  will  take  place.    Men  who  have  once  lived  and 
moved  in  the  frpe  fresh  air  of  the  country,  bathed  in 
I  the  glad  sunlight,  drank  inspiration  in  the  perfume 
I  of  the  flowery  fields,  and  heard  the  sweet  music  of 
j  the  birds  in  the  early  morning  will  soon  sicken  of 
high  rents,  disagreeable  odors,  hot  walls  and  dusty 
j  streets,  and  as  the  poor  prisoner  longs  for  the  sweets 
j  of  liberty  once  more,  so  they  will  look  forward  with 
•  joy  inexpressible,  to  their  return  to  the  blessed  in- 
I  fluences  of  country  life. 

I  Let  us  then  seize  upon  the  opportunity  presented 
I  by  this  state  of  things,  crowd  on  every  inch  of  can- 
vas, unfurl  every  sail  to  the  breeze;  tax  our  gardens 
and  orchards  and  grainfields  to  their  utmost  capaci- 
ty ;  keep  all  the  hands  employed  we  can  pay  for  ; 
throw  away  old  implements  and  use  new  and  im- 
proved machinery  of  all  kinds  ;  subscribe  to,  read 
attentively  and  write  ^ov  the  "Maryland  Farmer" 
and  as  many  other  good  journals  as  you  like — and 
we  will  soon  find  the  tide  setting  the  other  way. — 
Having  been  for  20  years  a  merchant,  1  hope  I  may 
be  excused  for  saying  we  need  a  little  more  mercan- 
tile energy  and  enterprise  in  farming.  Make  fruit- 
raising  popular  and  attractive,  cultivate  cabbages 
with  spirit,  get  up  an  interest  in  mangel  wurtzel, 
reaping  machines  and  potato  planters,  and  we  shall 
soon  have  hundreds  of  claimants  for  the  high  honors 
of  this  noble  profession. 

Your  correspondent  above  mentioned  wishes  for 
"a  cheap  wash  for  the  exterior  of  frame  buildings." 
My  object  in  writing  just  now  is  to  furnish  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  he  suggests,  a  very  excellent  one 
copied  from  the  Country  Gentleman,^  March  15th, 
1866— from  N.  E.  Fish. 

"Slake  lime  in  a  close  box  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  steam,  and  when  slaked  pass  it  through  a  sieve. 
To  every  six  quarts  of  this  lime,  add  one  quart  of 
rock  salt  and  one  gallon  of  water.  After  this  boil 
and  skim  clean.  To  every  five  gallons  of  this,  add 
by  slow  degrees,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  pot- 
ash, and  four  quarts  of  fine  sand.  Coloring  matter 
may  be  added  if  desired.  Apply  with  a  paint  or 
whitewash  brush.  This  wash  looks  as  well  as  paint, 
and  is  as  durable  as  slate.  It  will  stop  small  leaks 
in  roofs,  prevent  the  moss  from  growing  over  and 
rotting  the  wood,  and  renders  it  incombustible  from 
sparks  falling  on  it.  When  applied  to  brick  work 
if  renders  the  bricks  utterly  impervious  to  rain  ;  it 
endures  as  long  as  paint,  and  the  expense  is  a  mere 
trifle." 

In  the  earnest  hope  that  the  company  of  fifty  may 
be  soon  made  up,  I  am,  truly  yours. 
March  22d,  1866. 


Lands  which  have  been  long  in  culture  will  be 
benefited  by  the  application  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
it  is  unimportant  whether  the  deficiency  be  supplied 
in  the  form  of  bone-dust,  guano,  native  phosphate  of 
lime,  or  marl — the  land  needs  lime  also. 


Nature  never  says  one  thing,  and  wisdom  an- 
other.— Rosseau. 
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FOR  THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 

WILKINSON'S  MODEL  SUMMER  AND  WINTER 
DAIRY. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest, I  send  a  description  and  drawing  of  my  plan 
of  building  dry  Dairies.  By  my  mode  of  venti- 
lation I  secure  a  constant  change  of  the  air  in  the 
dairy,  both  summer  and  winter,  and  also  maintain 
about  a  uniform  temperature  throughout  the  year, 
and  withal  the  proper  temperature. 

I  construct  a.  vault  in  the  face  or  slope  of  a  hill, 
and  construct  both  a  descending  and  an  ascending 
air  duct  in  the  ground,  one  end  of  each  opening  at 
all  times  into  the  dairy,  the  opposite  end  of  the 
ascending  duct  opening  into  a  dry  well.  The  op- 
posite end  of  the  other,  opening  on  the  surface  of 
ground.  By  reference  to  the  cut  on  this  page,  a 
longitudinal  sectional  view  of  the  dairy  is  presented. 

'*A"  the  dairy,  "B"  the  ascending  duct,  ''C" 
the  dry  well,  "D"  the  descending  duct,  "E"  the 
area  under  the  floor  of  the  dairy,  "F"  the  shelves, 
*'G"  the  glazed  door,  "H"  the  arched  ceiling  of 
dairy,  and  "I"  the  floor. 

The  ducts  are  each  150  feet  in  length,  of  tile 
pipe.  The  well  is  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  6  feet  in 
depth.  The  ceiling  height  of  dairy  is  Y  feet,  the 
other  dimensions  of  the  dairy  are  modified  in  size  to 
accommodate  the  dairy  kept. 

The  ventilating  apparatus  needs  no  attention  or 
alteration  under  any  circumstances.  The  principle 
of  its  action,  is  by  the  temperature  of  the  ground  at 
the  depth  at  which  the  ducts  are  laid,  being  lower 
in  summer  than  the  temperature  of  the  external  at- 
mosphere, the  heat  is  absorbed  from  the  air  by  the 
ground,  and  as  the  air  is  cooled  its  density  is  in- 
creased, and  It  flows  down  through  the  well,  thro' 
the  duct  into  the  dairy,  thence  through  the  lattice, 
over  the  area  under  the  dairy  floor,  and  flows  down 
and  escapes  from  the  lower  end  of  the  descending 
duct.    (See  drawing  on  this  page.) 

When  the  relative  temperatures  of  the  external  at- 
mosphere and  that  of  the  duct  is  reversed,  as  it  will 
be  in  cold  weather,  a  reverse  circulation,  or  an  up- 
ward flow  of  the  air  in  the  ducts  is  the  result,  for 
the  air  in  the  ducts  being  warmer  than  the  external 
air,  rises  as  a  natural  consequence. 

By  making  the  ducts  a  proper  depth  and  length 
in  the  ground,  the  desired  temperature,  60°  is  at- 
tained, and  that  without  the  numerous  objection- 
able effects  of  springhouses,  which  even  were  they 
without  an  objection,  they  are  not  always  obtain- 
able within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  farm  house. 

I  claim  that  my  dairy  is  more  perfect,  in  every 
characteristic  of  a  good- dairy,  than  any  other,  and 
that  it  is  faultless. 

J.  Wilkinson, 
Bural  Architect  and  Landscape  Gardener,  Bait.,  Md. 


References  :— A— Descending  Air  duel 
der  lloor.  C— Dairy.  D— Ascending  Air 
Well.   F— Walk.   G— Door. 


.  B — Area  un» 
duct.   E— Dry 
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CROP  CULTURE. 

The  following  on  Crops,  we  take  from  the  Ger- 
mantown  Telegraph,  from  a  series  of  brief  but  valu- 
able essays  on  various  subjects,  written  by  a  "Work- 
ing Farmer,  each  essay  given  as  "An  Old  Farmer's 
Experience," 

CORN. 

T  have  never  noticed  any  material  benefit  derived 
from  fall,  or  early  spring  plowing  for  corn,  but  fre- 
quently a  disadvantage,  by  the  ground  becoming 
too  solid  and  compact,  by  heavy  rains  and  the  melt- 
ing snows,  requiring  in  some  cases  nearly  as  much 
labor  to  put  it  in  a  suitable  condition  for  planting 
as  would  be  necessary,  if  it' had  not  been  broken  up 
till  just  before  planting  time  ;  and  the  crop  of  corn 
none  the  better  for  it. 

Fall  or  winter  plowing,  as  I  know  from  experi- 
ence, is  no  kind  of  security  against  the  depredations 
of  grubs  or  other  insects.  The  ground  may  be 
plowed  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  part  of  it  unturned,  except 
■where  the  lands  are  struck  out.  Plow  in  large  lands 
so  as  to  have  but  few  open  furrows  through  the 
field,  roll  and  harrow  it  well,  and  mark  it  out  in 
squares  of  four  feet  each  way,  so  that  there  may  be 
room  to  use  tbe  cultivator  effectually — and  drop  4 
grains  of  good  seed  in  a  hill;  if  manured  with  ashes, 
drop  half  a  gill  with  the  corn  and  cover  both  to- 
gether ;  ashes  do  the  best  on  a  heavy  soil,  being  of 
little  use  in  sandy  land.  If  compost  is  used,  put  a 
shovel  full  on  a  hill ;  but  in  whatever  way  the  corn 
may  be  covered,  be  sure  to  tread  on  every  hill,  to 
pack  the  earth  about  the  seed  ;  it  will  cause  it  to 
germinate,  and  come  up  better,  than  if  it  is  not 
done.  After  the  corn  has  come  up,  put  a  small 
handfull  of  plaster  on  each  hill ;  keep  the  ground 
loose  and  mellow  and  destroy  all  grass  and  weeds. 
The  more  the  ground  is  stirred  while  the  corn  is 
young,  the  better  it  will  grow.  This  farming  pro- 
cess in  the  corn-field,  should  be  entirely  completed 
by  the  first  of  July.  When  the  corn  has  arrived  at 
a  proper  state  of  maturity,  it  should  be  cut  up  and 
shocked,  or  topped  in  the  old  way  ;  each  plan  has 
advantages  and  disadvantages  ;  the  crop  will  not 
be  much,  if  any  increased  or  decreased  by  pursuing 
either  plan  ;  but  in  any  state  of  the  case,  the  stalks 
should  all  be  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  barnyard 
before  winter,  in  order  to  be  converted  into  manure. 
Many  have  been  in  the  practice  of  late  years,  of 
manuring  their  corn  ground,  but  whether  it  is  best 
to  be  done  in  the  fall  or  spring,  seems  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute.  This  .plan  of  farminsf  T  have  but  lit- 
tle faith  in,  unless  there  can  be  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  manure  made  for  the  succeeding  wheat  crop  ;  as 
to  buying  fertilizers  to  put  on  the  wheat,  and  buy 
again  to  put  on  the  grass,  it  will  not  do  tor  farmers 
who  are  renters,  or  have  to  pay  interest  for  a  good 
portion  of  the  purchase  money.  "It  will  cost  more 
than  it  comes  to." 

As  to  applying  manure,  my  experience  has  taught 
me,  that  in  whatever  state  the  manure  is  when  haul- 
ed out.  it  should  (except  top-dressing  on  grass  land) 
be  plowed  under  immediately,  while  in  a  moist  con- 
dition, as  much  of  its  fertilizing  qualities  are  lost, 
by  its  becoming  dry  before  it  is  covered. 

OATS. 

The  next  crop  in  rotation  will  be  Oats,  The  pro- 
duction of  a  crop  of  oats  requires  rather  less  strength 
of  soil  than  any  other  crop  j  it  will  sometimes  pro- 


duce well  on  grass  sod  plowed  down  ;  but  the  best 
plan  is  to  put  it  in  ground  that  was  in  with  corn 
the  year  before,  and  that  as  early  In  the  spring  as  the 
ground  will  admit  of.  The  ground  should  be  plow- 
ed in  large  lands  to  avoid  leaving  many  clear-up 
furrows,  and  well  harrowed  before  sowing  ;  mark 
out  in  sowing  lands  or  sow  by  poles.  If  the  ground 
is  poor,  sow  two  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre;  if 
middling,  two  is  better  than  more;  the  better  the 
land  the  less  seed  is  required.  If  Oats  is  sown  thin, 
and  the  ground  and  season  pretty  good,  it  will  sucker 
out  from  the  root,  but  will  not  thereby  become  too 
thick  to  thrive  ;  and  if  it  should  lodge  or  blow  down 
with  the  storms,  as  it  will  most  certainly  do,  thick 
or  thin,  in  a  growing  season,  it  will  not  settle  into 
such  a  compact  mass  as  to  rot  or  prevent  the  filling 
and  ripening  of  the  grain.  It  was  formerly  held, 
and  by  many  it  is  yet,  that  the  better  the  ground 
the  more  seed  should  be  put  on, -to  prevent  it  from 
lodging  ;  and  the  plan  if  carried  out  will  do  it  to 
perfection  ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  production  of 
what  is  spilled  about  the  seed  bag,  it  stands  very 
thick,  and  seldom  grows  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
inches  high,  with  here  and  there  a  grain  on  the  top 
point  of  some  of  the  stalks,  and  would  not  produce 
the  seed  spilled  if  it  all  was  gathered.  Ver\  true, 
its  being  thick  prevented  it  from  lodging,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevented  any  crop  from  growing. — 
When  the  oats  is  sown  as  mentioned  above,  sow 
four  quarts  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre,  and  harrow 
it  once  carefully  to  cover  both  together,  then  apply 
the  roller  to  smooth  it  off,  and  it  is  done. 

WHEAT. 

The  best  plan  to  raise  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  pre- 
vent the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly,  is  to  take  a  field 
well  set  with  clover  or  timothy.  I  have  been  in  the 
practice  of  plowing  clover  or  oats,  as  mentioned 
before,  let  it  lay  till  the  next  summer,  and  pasture 
it  or  mow,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  should  be  left 
entirely  at  rest,  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  August,  without  mowing  or  pasturing. 
The  manure  prepared  as  before  directed,  should  be 
applied  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  two-horse  loads  to  the 
acre,  spread  out  of  the  wagon,  as,  if  put  down  in 
heaps  among  the  weeds  and  grass,  it  cannot  be  got 
at  so  as  to  spread  it  evenly  over  the  ground.  If  the 
weather  is  dry  when  there  is  half  a  day's  plowing 
covered,  plow  it  in  six  or  seven  inches  deep  ;  if 
there  is  much  grass  and  weeds,  apply  a  chain  to 
draw  it  under,  in  order  that  all  may  be  completely 
buried,  the  more  the  better.  Keep  the  manure 
plowed  under  so  that  it  may  not  get  dry,  as  much 
of  its  strength  may  be  lost.  Plow  in  large  lands 
to  keep  the  ground  even  or  level,  for  that  is  the 
beauty  of  farming,  besides  being  in  a  better  condi- 
tion to  mow  when  plowed;  roll  and  harrow  it 
well.  Just  before  seed  time  spread  a  light  coat  of 
short  dung,  shoveliugs,  &c.,  or  good  compost,  over 
the  ground  ;  sow  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  good,  clean 
wheat  to  the  acre,  and  plow  it  in,  not  more  than 
three  inches  deep ;  sow  four  quarts  of  timothy  seed 
to  the  acre,  and  harrow  in  once  lengthwise,  and  roll 
it  down  smooth.  If  this  process  is  pursued,  it  must 
be  a  very  unfavorable  season  indeed  if  there  is  not  a 
fair  crop  of  wheat.  The  short  dung  or  comi)OSt 
will  nourish  the  wheat  and  give  it  a  good  start  in 
the  fall  ;  the  other  manure  and  green  dressing  will 
be  sufficiently  rotted  by  spring,  when  most  needed, 
to  give  it  a  vigorous  growth. 

I  am  satisfied  after  years  of  experience  that  there 
can  be  no  better  plan  to  produce  a  crop  of  wheat 
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than  tHis ;  and  where  there  is  a  good  crop  of  wheat, 
you  may  look  for  a  good  crop  of  grass,  and  then 
again  you  have  the  fine  sod  for  the  growth  of  a 
crop  of  corn. 

The  Hessian  fly  is  never  known  to  injure  wheat 
late  in  the  fall,  or  at  any  time  in  the  spring,  if  it  is 
in  a  strong  growing  state.  If  the  ground  is  very 
dry  at  the  time  of  breaking  up  in  August,  all  the 
better,  if  you  can  get  the  plow  through  it,  particu- 
larly if  a  clayey  or  heavy  soil,  as  being  lumpy  at 
the  bottom,  it  will  not  settle  so  tight  in  winter  as  to 
prevent  the  water  from  draining  off  from  the  roots 
of  the  wheat. 

I  have  practiced  the  foregoing  plan  of  wheat  farm- 
ing and  have  thereby  greatly  improved  the  quality 
of  the  land,  so  that  it  produced  double  the  quantity 
of  grain  and  hay  that  it  had  done  before,  and  in 
fifteen  years  have  not  lost  five  bushels  by  the  Hes- 
sian Fly. 

The  best  time  to  cut  wheat  is  as  soon  as  the  grains 
have  passed  the  milky  state  and  become  filled  with 
a  kind  of  paste  ;  let  it  lie  in  swath  till  the  straw  is 
cured  and  the  grain  becomes  hard,  when  it  may  be 
taken  up  and  hauled  without  shocking.  It  will 
make  more  and  better  flour  from  the  same  number 
of  pounds  and  less  waste  in  gathering,  than  if  it 
sto(M  till  it  was  quite  ripe. 

fiYE 

Is  generally  an  unprofitable  crop,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  convenience  of  having  the  straw  to  tie  up 
corn  fodder,  I  should  not  advise  sowing  any. 

buck:wiieat 

Is  something  better,  but  between  the  last  hot  sun 
and  the  early  frost,  it  often  produces  but  little.  It 
is  commonly  sowed  too  thick;  a  half  bushel  of  good 
seed  on  an  acre  is  a  great  plenty  on  any  land,  and 
will  produce  ar  greater  crop  than  if  more  seed  is  used. 

GRASS, 

All  means  should  be  used  to  promote  the  growth 
of  grass  for  hay  and  pasture.  The  natural  grasses 
of  the  fields  are  better  than  the  cultivated,  but  the 
bulk  is  too  small,  and  resort  must  be  made  of  other 
kinds.  Of  these,  Timothy  and  Red  Clover  are  the 
^best.  If  timothy  is  sown  alone,  it  should  be  done 
"early  in  August,  four  quarts  to  the  acre  ;  it  will  be 
better  to  mix  flat  turnip  seed  with  it,  hairrow  in,  and 
roll.  If  sown  on  wheat,  it  should  be  harrowed  in 
with  it.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  wheat  being  in- 
jured in  the  spring  by  this  process.  If  the  wheat  is 
there,  it  starts  sooner  and  out-grows  the  timothy; 
but  if  it  is  not  there,  the  timothy  will  sometimes 
make  a  tolerable  crop. 

Clover  seed  should  be  sown  on  the  wheat  as  early 
in  March  as  the  ground  will  bear  to  walk  on,  about 
four  quarts  to  the  acre.  Clover  should  not  be  pas- 
tured the  first  season;  but  when  the  growing  season 
is  near  over,  the  stubble  field  should  be  mowed,  and 
the  crop  when  cured,  should  be  housed  and  fed  out 
at  the  barn  to  the  dry  cattle  through  the  winter. 
Sow  one  bushel  of  plaster  early  in  the  spring ;  and 
when  two-thirds  of  the  clover  heads  are  turned 
brownish,  it  is  in  the  best  state  to  be  cut.  The  sec- 
ond crop  is  worth  but  little  for  hay  ;  it  is  better  to 
let  it  stand  till  the  seed  is  ripe,  and  gather  it  for 
seed. 

If  timothy  is  to  be  cut  for  hay,  let  it  Btand  till 
the  seed  has  got  its  growth,  and  the  blades  near  the 
ground  are  dead  ;  it  will  make  more  and  better  hay 
with  less  trouble,  cut  in  that  state  than  any  other. 

Top-dressing  with  good,  short  manure  early  in 


the  spring,  is  the  best  plan  to  keep  grass  land  in  a 
productive  state.  Sometimes  great  benefit  has  been 
derived  from  spreading  lime  over  it  early  in  the 
spring  ;  when  this  is  done,  the  lime  should  be  slak- 
ed and  spread  immediately,  from  twenty  to  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

No  man  will  ever  make  a  good  farmer  who  trusta 
for  his  knowledge  to  the  opinions  of  others.  Hia 
knowledge  must  be  the  result  of  his  own  experience 
and  observation  ;  and  any  plan  or  opinion,  come 
from  where  it  may,  that  will  not  bear  this  test,  may 
very  safely  be  doubted.  Among  these  fallacious 
notions,  is  that  which  disapproves  of  selling  hay  off 
of  a  farm  as-  being  injurious  to  the  land.  I  have 
had  it,  and  saw  others  practice  it,  and  in  no  in- 
stance to  the  injury  of  the  land.  If  there  is  a  stock 
of  four  horses  and  five  cows  kept  the  year  round  on 
eight  acres,  and  as  many  dry  cattle  through  the 
winter  as  is  needful  to  work  up  the  coarse  fodder, 
and  there  is  any  good*  hay,  more  than  is  needed  for 
the  above  stock,  let  it  be"^  sold,  and  buy  lime  with 
part  of  the  money  and  pocket  the  rest.  If  the  land 
is  well  set  with  grass,  and  a  proper  course  of  farm- 
ing pursued,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  hay  every 
year  for  market,  and  the  land  improving'  at  the 
same  time;  but  if  not  well  in  with  grass,  just  the 
reverse  is  going  on.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  for  the 
land  to  sell  three  loads  of  hay  off  it,  than  to  buy 
one  to  bring  on,  and  feed  to  the  stock.  If  there  is 
hay  to  spare  to  sell,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  creatures  get  enough  to  eat ;  but  if  it  runs  out 
and  must  be  bought,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they 
do  not  get  enough,  and  are  in  a  starving  or  unpro- 
fitable condition,  and  that  the  land  is  not  set  with 
grass  as  it  should  be. 

Sowing  Grass  Seed. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Industrial  and  Commer- 
cial Gazette,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  thus  writes  on  the 
practice  of  sowing  grass  seed  with  grain  : — 

The  common  practice  in  Kentucky  is  to  sow  grass 
seeds  with  oats,  wheat  or  rye.  Of  the  three,  oats  is 
the  worst,  because  it  shades  the  grass  more  than  ei- 
ther of  the  others.  I  have  frequently  heard  it  urged 
as  argument  in  favor  of  sowing  grass  seeds  with 
grain,  that  the  grain  shaded  it  from  the  hot  sun, 
ihereb J  protecting  it.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
grain  smothers  it,  prevents  the  dews  from  reaching 
it,  and  causes  it  to  be  sickly,  and  puny.  Grass  seeds 
should  never  be  sown  with  grain.  If  you  have  any 
doubt  about  this,  when  you  sow  your  oats  in  the 
spring,  sow  one  land  without  oats,  and  see  if  your 
clover  or  orchard  grass  does  not  do  much  better  on 
this  land  than  where  the  oats  are  sown.  Sow  your 
orchard  grass  as  early  as  you  can;  in  February  if  pos- 
sible. If  you  will  sow  in  February  on  corn  land,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  plow  your  land.  The  free- 
zing and  thawing  will  put  it  in  the  ground.  Do 
not  plow  your  oats  in;  if  you  do,  much  of  it  will  be 
put  in  so  deep  that  it  will  not  come  up.  Plow  your 
ground  first,  then  sow  your  oats  and  harrow  them. 
If  you  will  sow  your  clover  with  your  oats,  brush 
your  seed  in  after  harrowing  the  oats  and  do  this 
before  it  rains. 
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BLACK  HAWK 


Black  Hawk  was  sired  by  Hill's  famous  Black 
Hawk,  of  Vermontj-in  1850  ;  he  was  sired  by  Sher- 
man in  1833,  and  Sherman  by  Justin  Morgan  in 
1808,  and  be  foaled  in  1793.  Sherman  was  the 
most  noted  of  the  four  best  stallions  left  by  Morgan, 
whilst  Hill's  Black  Hawk  was  more  noted  than  all 
before  him,  leaving  a  long  list  of  the  best  trotters  of 
their  day.  Black  Hawk  is  the  property  of  S.  W. 
FiCKLiN,  Esq.,  of  Belmont,  near  Charlottesville,  Ya. 
He  is  of  fine  size,  weighing  1085  lbs.,  color  black, 
with  a  glossy  coat;  his  colts  are  chiefly  bays,  (Mor- 
gan's color,)  some  of  them  brown,  and  a  few  black, 
usually  with  the  white  marks  of  their  sire.  His  old- 
est colts  in  Virginia  are  four  years  old,  with  fine 
action,  good  riding  qualities,  and  give  promise  of 
trotting  speed.  When  six  years  old,  with  a  few 
weeks  training,  he  trotted  six  mile-heats  with  Sher- 
man Morgan  (his  half  brother, )  in  2.44,  and  has 
been  kept  since  as  a  stock  horse. 

He  was  brought  from  Vermont  in  1859,  and  ex- 
hibited at  the  Central  and  United  States  Society's 


Fair  that  fall,  and  the  Union  Fair  of  the  Virginia 
State  and  Central  Agricultural  Societies,  held  in 
1860,  at  the  winning  exhibitions  above  referred  to 
two  second,  and  three  first  prizes,  one  awarded  by 
a  commitee  of  five  judges,  as  the  best  horse  for  all 
work  on  exhibition. 

The  Richmond  Farmer^  speaking  of  Black  Hawk, 
says  :  "This  cut  of  "Black  Hawk,"  although  a 
good  engraving,  as  a  drawing,  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  horse  by  any  means.  He  is  very  far  superior 
in  appearance  to  his  likeness,  as  here  represented." 


Insects. — It  appears  by  the  proceedings  at  a  late 
meeting  of  an  agricultural  society  in  France,  that 
certain  learned  cultivators  there,  have  met  with  great 
success  in  the  use  of  coal  tar  and  phenic  acid,  in  pro- 
tecting plants  and  vegetables  from  insects.  Three  per 
cent,  of  the  tar  mixed  with  earth,  and  placed  about 
grape  vines,  had  caused  abundant  crops,  when  with- 
out it  the  fruit  was  certainly  destroyed. 
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SELECTION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  SHEE^ 

SELECxrNG  Sheep  for  a  Farm. — Where  access  to 
large  and  good  city  markets  is  rapid  and  cheap,  and 
especially  on  high-priced  and  high-tilled  farms, 
where  sheep  are  kept  but  in  limited  numbers,  as 
part  of  a  system  of  convertible  husbandry,  improved 
mutton  sheep  may  be  the  most  profitable.  When 
sheep  can  be  kept  in  larger  flocks  or  numbers,  the 
Merino  is  by  far  the  most  profitable,  both  as  a  mut- 
ton sheep  and  for  wool. 

Soils  and  Climate. — Mutton  sheep,  to  develope 
their  characteristic  qualities  successfully,  require 
soils  ranging  from  medium  to  first  class,  and  conse- 
quently those  yielding  regular  and  good  feed.  Some 
mutton  breeds,  like  the  South  Downs,  thrive  best  on 
dry  uplands,  producing  abundant  and  nutritious 
but  not  rank  vegetation.  Others,  like  the  Lincolns 
and  Leicester,  prefer  moist,  rich,  alluvial  valleys, 
where  the  grasses  are  abundant  rather  than  delicate. 
With  the  Merinos  dryness  of  soil  is  indispensable. 
There  may  be  swamps  or  other  wet  lands  on  their 
range  to  which  they  have  free  access,  but  they  can- 
not be  confined  to  these  without  injury  to  their 
health.  They  will  thrive  on  scantier  feed  than  any 
other  of  the  improved  mutton  breeds,  and  may  be 
made  to  travel  farther  to  obtain  it. 

The  mutton  sheep  are  sufficiently  hardy  in  tem- 
perate climates  where  they  receive  due  winter  pro- 
tection. The  Merinos  are  capable  of  enduring  great- 
er extremes  of  temperature  with  comparative  impu- 
nity. 

The  improved  mutton  breeds  which  have  found 
most  favor  in  the  United  States  are  of  the  long 
wool — represented  by  the  Cotsvvold  ;  of  the  short 
and  middle  wools,  by  the  South  Downs  and  Ilamp- 
Bhire  Downs. 

The  Long-wooled  sheep,  under  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstances  for  their  development,  perhaps 
excel  others  in  earliness  of  matiyity,  and  none  make 
better  returns  for  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by 
them.  But  they  require  better  shelter,  keep,  and 
care  than  any  other  variety.    The  ewes  are  not  so 


prolific  nor  so  good  nurses  as  those  of  the  other  mut- 
ton families;  and  iheir  lambs,  when  first  dropped, 
demand  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  mutton  is 
only  medium  in  quality,  and,  owing  to  its  great 
amount  of  outside  fat,  is  not  generally  sought  to 
supply  American  tables. 

The  South  Downs  are  the  oldest  established  short- 
wooled  improved  mutton  variety.  They  are  too 
well  known  to  require  particular  description. 

The  family  of  Hampshire  Downs  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  the  South  Downs  and  a  short-wooled 
English  variety  of  greater  size  and  better  constitu- 
tion. Some  writers  conjecture  that  they  have  also 
a  slight  infusion  of  Cotswold  blood.  They  are 
coarser  in  appearance  than  the  South  Downs,  and 
their  mutton  sells  half  a  cent  less  per  pound  in  the 
market  j  but  they  possess  nearly  all  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  former  and  are  hardier.  They  are  favor- 
ites in  many  parts  of  England,  but  have  not  been  in- 
troduced extensively  into  the  United  States, 

The  original  importation  of  Merino  sheep  into  the 
United  States  from  Spain,  included  all  the  most 
prominent  cabanas  of  that  country.  But,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  the  different  families,  even  when  preser- 
ved pure  from  foreign  admixtures,  were  crossed  pro- 
miscuously with  each  other.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  in  Vermont,  backed  by  the  principal  aid  of 
the  press,  in  books  and  newspapers,  to  establish  the 
pedigree  of  certain  sheep  owned  by  certain  individu- 
als, and  by  dint  of  much  puffing  and  blowing,  a 
profitable  trade  has  grown  up  in  sheep  of  a  certain 
reputed  strain  of  blood. 

The  only  family  of  Merino  sheep  in  the  Union, 
which  can  boast  a  pure  pedigree  back  to  Spain,  are 
of  that  class  known  as  Silesian,  and  principally 
owned  in  the  North  by  Wm.  Chamberlain,  Esq.  of 
Red  Hook,  Duchess  county,  New  York. 

All  the  chaff  about  pure  Infahtados  and  Paulars, 
which  is  blown. about  so  much  of  late,  is  the  mere 
bloviating  of  meu  who  are  mannfacturing  sheep  for 
the  present  prevailing  fashion. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Vermont  sheep  breeders 
have  improved  the  common  Merino  sheep,  whose  in- 
troduction among  them  they  owe  very  much  to  the 
late  Consul  Jarvis,  but  the  improvement  in  real 
value  has  been  too  much  overestimated,  as  time  and 
a  better  demand  for  high  breed  wool  will  show.  A 
much  better  improvement  would  have  been  made  by 
crossing  pure  Merinos,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  upon 
the  common  Merinos,  so  far  as  fiueness  of  wool,  size 
and  maturity  of  carcass  is  concerned.  We  should 
now  have  a  sheep  combining  the  requisites  of  a  pro- 
fitable American  sheep,  superior  carcass  for  the 
shambles,  early  maturity  and  a  superior  fleece  in 
fineness,  evenness  and  heft — a  staple  so  highly  prized 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  highest  priced  cloths. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mania  for  gummy,  greasy 
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sheep  with  their  40  pound  fleeces  will  be  confined  to 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

SPRIIVG  MAIVAGEMKIVT  OP  SHEEP. 

Turning  out  to  Grass. — Sheep  confined  to  dry 
feed  in  the  winter  should  be  put  upon  grass  in  the 
spring  gradually — t.  e,  but  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day 
at  first — to  prevent  scouring  or  diarrhoea. 

Tagging. — To  save  wool  and  add  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  sheep,  they  should  be  tagged  before 
they  are  turned  out  to  grass  in  the  spring.  This  is 
performed  by  cutting  away  the  wool  around  the 
vent  and  from  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  Sheep,  and 
especially  ewes  which  have  not  lambed,  should  be 
handled  carefully,  and  laid  on  their  sides  while  the 
operation  is  performed. 

Burs. — All  dry  burs  which  attach  to  wool  should 
be  exterminated  from  the  pastures  before  sheep  are 
turned  on  them  in  the  spring. 

Lambing. — Lambs  should  be  allowed  to  come  as 
early  as  the  weather  will  permit  with  reasonable  safe- 
ty, for  it  is  better  to  lose  two  in  the  spring  than  one 
the  next  winter.  Probably  in  this  region  March 
will  be  none  too  early.  Indeed  it  is  better  to  have 
the  ewe  drop  her  lamb  before  she  is  turned  out 
from  the  yards  to  grass  in  the  spring,  be  it  early 
or  late.  Ewes  should  have  sheltered  places  to 
lamb  in,  which  can  be  closed  up  and  made  warm 
in  cold  nights.  Mechanical  assistance  ought  not  to 
be  given  in  case  of  difficult  parturition  until  a  con- 
siderable period  has  elapsed,  and  until  the  ewe  be- 
gins to  exhibit  signs  of  failing  strength.  It  should 
then  be  rendered  with  great  caution  and  gentleness; 
and  if  the  ewe  continues  her  throes,  the  lamb  should 
be  palled  only  during  the  throes. 

Management  op  New-Born  Lames. — If  a  lamb 
can  help  itself,  never  interfere  with  it.  If  it  is  weak 
hold  it  on  its  feet  and  let  it  suck.  Rubbing  it  on  the 
rnmp,  loins,  &c,,  with  a  finger  is  mistaken  by  it  for 
the  licking  of  its  dam,  and  greatly  encourages  its 
efforts.  For  those  cases  where  the  dam  has  no  im- 
mediate supply  of  milk  the  sucking  bottle  should  be 
in  readiness,  with  an  artificial  India-rubber  nipple 
on  it ;  this  article  is  now  made  and  sold  expressly 
for  the  purpose.  The  milk  of  a  new  milk  cow  is 
alone  suitable,  and  it  should  be  given  at  its  natural 
temperature.  If  the  lamb  is  found  soon  after  it  is 
dropped,  let  it  suck  as  much  as  it-  will,  and  four  or 
five  times  again  during  the  day  and  evening.  If 
the  lamb  has  been  dropped  some  hours  and  is  very 
hungry,  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  it  to  fill  itself  at  first. 

Chilled  Lambs. — If  a  lamb  is  found  chilled  by 
the  cold — unable  to  move  or  to  swallow,  it  should 
at  once  be  put  in  a  bath  of  water  about  as  hot  as 
can  be  comfortably  borne  by  the  hand,  or  placed  in 
a  warm  oven,  or  in  the  absence  of  the  preceding, 
held  over  a  pan  of  coals  and  turned  and  kneaded 
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by  the  hands  until  it  revives  sufficiently  to  swallow. 
Then  give  it  a  feed  of  milk  containing  from  half  to 
a  teaspoohful  of  gin  or  other  spirits,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  lamb  and  the  apparent  necessity.  If 
a  lamb  is  becoming  chilled,  but  is  still  able  to  swal- 
low, the  above  stated  dose  will  promptly  restore  it. 

Cutting  Teeth. — If  the  lamb  appears  to  suck 
with  difficulty  or  reluctance,  its  mouth  should  be  ex- 
amined, to  see  whether  the  front  teeth  are  through 
the  gums.  If  not,  and  the  gums  are  inflamed  and 
tender,  they  should  be  opened  over  the  teeth  with  a 
sharp  knife. 

Swelled  Neck. — When  lambs  are  born  with  the 
glands  of  the  neck  enlarged,  a  strip  of  woolen  cloth 
should  be  bound  round  the  neck  and  wet  a  few 
times  a  day  with  a  strong  solution  of  camphor.  If 
this  is  not  found  effective,  wet  the  cloth  with  tinc- 
ture of  iodine. 

Disowning  Lambs,  etc. — A  ewe  which  disowns 
her  lamb,  or  one  which  is  required  to  adopt  a  foster 
lamb,  should  be  confined  alone  with  it  in  a  dark 
place,  and,  if  possible,  out  of  hearing  of  other  sheep, 
and  she  should  be  held  several  times  a  day  for  it  to 
suck.  Frightening  a  ewe  when  with  her  Iamb,  by 
showing  her  a  strange  dog,  or  a  child  wearing  a 
bright  colored  mantle,  sometimes  arouses  her  dor- 
mant maternal  instincts.  If  a  ewe's  dead  lamb  is. 
skinned,  and  the  skin  tied  on  a  living  lamb,  she  will 
generally  readily  adopt -it.  If  she  hesitates,  rubbing 
gin  on  her  nose  and  sprinkling  it  on  the  lamb  will 
facilitate  the  process. 

Docking  and  Castration. — These  processes  should 
be  performed  when  the  lamb  is  not  more  than  two 
or  three  week  sold,  and  before  warm  weather  comes; 
and  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  smear  the  wounds  with 
a  compound  of  tar,  butter,  and  turpentine.  The 
tail  should  be  cut  off  so  that  no  part  of  the  bone  is 
left  uncovered.  Castration  is  an  operation  suffi- 
ciently familiar  to  most  farmers. 

SUMMER  MANAGEMENT.  , 

Time  and  Mode  op  Washing. — It  is  generally  held 
by  those  who  have  tried  it  that  early  shearing  is 
preferable  for  sheep,  if  they  can  be  subsequently 
housed  in  case  of  severe  storms  or  unusually  cold 
nights.  As  early  washing  is  improper  in  cold  cli- 
mates, it  is  urged  that  sheep  should  be  shorn  un- 
washed. This  is  a  question  on  which  the  wool- 
grower  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment ;  nor  should  any  buyer  attempt  to  compel 
washing,  or  to  take  advantage  of  its  omission  by 
insisting  on  a  particular  and  fixed  rate  of  shrinkage 
on  unwashed  wools.  The  shrinkage  on  every  lot 
should  be  proportioned  to  its  actual  condition,  as 
deduction  is  made  on  wheat,  other  products,  or  for- 
eign wools  which  contain  impurities.  The  mode  of 
washing  sheep  does  not  require  to  be  here  described. 
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Cdtting  Hoofs. — Merino  sheep  generally  require 
to  have  their  feet  trinamed  at  least  once  a  year. — 
Some  do  this  at  washing,  when  the  feet  are  clean 
and  soaked  soft ;  others  immediately  after  shearing. 

Shearing. — Shearing  should  take  place  when  the 
oily-feeling  matter,  termed  yolk,  has  so  far  re-ap- 
peared in  the  wool  as  to  give  it  its  natural  brilliant 
appearance  and  silky  feeling.  The  mode  of  shear- 
ing cannot  be  described  here  in  detail.  The  wool 
should  be  cut  off  evenly  and  smoothly,  reasonably 
close,  but  not  leaving  the  skin  naked  and  red,  which 
renders  the  sTneep  very  liable  to  receive  injury  from 
the  cold.  "Stubble  shearing"  and  "trimming," 
i.  e.,  leaving  the  wool  long,  so  as  to  give  the  next 
fleece  the  appearance  of  extraordinary  length,  or 
leaving  it  long  in  places,  in  order  to  affect  the  ap- 
parent shape  of  the  animal,  ai'e  both  frauds. 

Doing  up  wool. — The  fleece  should  be  as  little 
broken  as  possible  in  shearing.  It  should  be  gath- 
ered up  carefully,  placed  on  a  smooth  table,  with 
the  inside  ends  down,  put  into  the  exact  shape  in 
which  it  came  from  the  sheep,  and  pressed  close  to- 
gether. If  there  are  dung-balls,  they  should  be  re- 
moved. Fold  in  each  side  one-quarter,  next  the 
neck  and  breech  one-quarter,  and  the  fleece  will  then 
be  in  an  oblong  square  form,  some  twenty  inches 
wide,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  inches  long.  Then 
fold  it  once  more  lengthwise,  and  it  is  ready  to  be 
rolled  up  and  tied,  or  placed  in  the  press.  The  im- 
proved wool-press,  worked  by  a  lever,  or  by  a  crank, 
&c.,  does  the  work  far  more  expeditiously,  far  bet- 
ter, and  with  much  less  labor  than  doing  it  up  by 
hand.  Three  bands  of  moderate  sized  twine  (hemp 
or  flax)  once  round  are  enough  for  the  fleece.  It  is 
fraudulent  to  put  the  unwashed  wool  of  sheep  that 
have  died  with  disease,  or  of  those  which  have  been 
killed,  or  unwashed  tags,  into  washed  fleeces.  It  is 
also  fraudulent  to  sell  burred  wool  so  done  up  as  to 
conceal  the  burs,  without  giving  notice  to  the  buy- 
er. TJhe  burred  wool  should  be  put  by  itself,  so 
that  the  buyer  can  open  and  examine  it. 
•  Storing  Wool.  — Wool  should  be  stored  in  a 
clean,  dry  room,  tight  enough  to  keep  out  dust, 
vermin,  and  insects.  If  sacked  and  sent  off  to  mar- 
ket, it  is  put  up  in  bales  nine  feet  long,  formed  of 
two  breadths  of  burlaps  thirty-five  or  forty  inches 
wide. 

Stormg  AiFTER  SHEARING. — Cold  storms  Sometimes 
come  after  the  proper  time  of  shearing,  and  prove 
highly  injurious,  or  even  directly  destructive  to  the 
lives  of  sheep,  unless  they  are  put  into  barns  or  un- 
der sheds.  A  dense  forest,  especially  on  the  lee  side 
of  a  hill,  is  vastly  better  than  no  shelter  under  the 
circumstances. 

Ticks. — A  fortnight  after  sheep  are  sheared  the 
lambs  should  be  dipped  in  a  decoction  of  tobacco 


strong  enough  to  kill  ticks  and  their  egga  in.  the 
wool.  This  is  best  performed  in  a  box  or  kettle, 
with  a  grated  shelf  on  one  side,  to  conduct  back  the 
fluid  as  the  lamb  is  laid  on  it  and  its  wool  squeezed, 
or  two  tubs  may  be  used,  dipping  the  lamb  in  one, 
and  standing  it  up  and  squeezing  its  wool  in  the 
other.  In  tobacco-growing  regions  the  refuse  stems 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose ;  elsewhere  the  farmer 
should  grow  a  few  tobacco  plants  in  his  garden. — 
The  dipping  of  the  lambs  annually  will  keep  ticks 
out  of  a  flock.  Left  in  it,  they  are  highly  destruc- 
tive to  condition,  health,  and  even  life. 

Attention  to  Horns,  etc. — It  is  necessary  at 
shearing  to  cut  off  the  wool  clean  between  the  horns, 
xind  from  the  head  of  rams.  Otherwise  the  least 
fracture  of  the  skin  on  the  head  would  lead  to  the 
parts  becoming  fly-blown,  and  to  the  generation  of 
maggots.  For  the  same  reason  horns  which  press 
on  the  head  should  be  sawed  off,  or  sections  taken 
from  them,  which  will  prevent  such  pressure.  And 
as  rams  do  not  recognize  each  other  immediately  af- 
ter shearing,  and  are  prone  to  fight,  it  is  a  good 
practice  at  shearing  to  smear  them  at  the  base  of 
and  behind  the  horns  with  tar  and  turpentine,  or 
fish-oil. 

Maggots. — When  maggots  are  produced  in  any 
wound  or  sore  on  sheep  they  can  be  killed  by  the 
application  of  turpentine,  and  tar  should  then  be 
smeared  over  the  part.  If  the  ulcer  is  old  and  ill- 
conditioned,  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (two 
ounces  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  alcohol)  will  even 
more  effectually  destroy  maggots  and  repel  flies, 
and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  good  stimulant  and 
caustic. 

Salt. — Sheep  should  have  access  to  salt,  placed 
under  cover,  all  the  time,  or  they  should  be  regular- 
ly fed  as  much  as  they  will  eat  once  a  week. 

Water  and  Shade. — Water  is  not  absolutely  in- 
dispensable in  the  summer  pastures  of  sheep,  but 
they  thrive  better  with  it,  especially  ewes  and  their 
unweaned  lambs.    The  same  is  true  of  shade. 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

The  Princess  Tribe.  —  This  favorite  family  of 
Shorthorns  can  be  traced  farther  back,  probably, 
than  any  other.  Its  admirers  claim  a  clean  descent 
from  1739  on  Stephenson's  farm  at  Ketton,  where 
Charles  Colling's  great  sale  took  place  in  1810, 
though  they  say  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Dutch- 
esses  browsed  in  Stanwick  Park  two  hundred  years 
ago,  an,d  that  none  of  the  tribe  have  ever  been  out 
of  the  Northumberland  family  till  Colling  was  fa- 
vored with  them  in  1784.  What  is  called  the  Studley 
bull  (G2G,)  the  "Abraham  of  Shorthorns,"  was  the 
founder  of  the  "  Princess"  tribe,  sometimes  called 
also  the  "Gwynne"  tribe.  Though  the  brothers  C. 
and  Robert  Colling  are  generally  alluded  to  as  the 
first  improvers  of  this  magnificent  breed,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  wonderful  capability  of  development 
occurred  to  many  a  Durham  farmer  as  soon  as  it  did 
to  them. — Mass.  PougJwiun. 
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USEFUL  RECIPES.  * 

To  Relieve  Cattle  when  Choked.— Take  half  a  pint 
of  sort  soap,  one  quart  of  sweet  milk,  mix  them  together, 
and  then  let  the  strongest  man,  who  is  at  hand,  place  his 
hip  firmly  against  the  creature's  shoulder;  then  put  both 
hands  over  the  head,  between  the  horns.  Now  take  hold 
of  both  sides  of  tne  upper  lip,  with  a  good  grip,  and  raise 
the  nose  to  any  desired  point;  then  with  a  bottle  or  horn 
pour  half  the  mixture  down  the  animal's  throat,  a  little  at 
a  time,  then  drive  the  animal  around,  and  if  not  relieved  in 
a  few  minutes,  give  the  remainder.  I  have  never  known 
this  remedy  to  fail,  and  it  is  excellent  for  the  bloat.  How 
much  easier,  safer,  and  more  humane  it  is  to  use  a  remedy 
like  the  above,  than  to  run  a  stick  down  the  throat,  and  kill 
•the  animal,  as  is  often  the  case. — Wm.  Munson,  in  Rural 
American. 

To  Cuas  Weas.Eyes  in  Horses.— A  short  time  since 
I  purchased  a  valuable  mare,  5  years  old  for  saddle  pur- 
poses, and  found,  unfortunate  for  me,  that  her  left  eye  was 
very  wealt,  and  good  judges  pronounced  that  she  would  lose 
it.  There  is  a  Canadian  Frenchman  residing  in  my  family, 
by  the  name  of  Wilson,  who  affirmed  that  he  could  cure 
her.  I  directed  him  to  try  his  skill,  and  he  immediately 
made  up  a  wash  of  alum  and  water,  which  he  reduced  to 
about  blood  heat,  and  would,  with  a  quill,  blow  the  liquid 
into  the  eye.  After  trying  the  above  preparation  three 
times,  he  took  a  piece  of  alum,  as  large  as  the  end  of  one's 
£nger,  and  burning  it  in  the  fire,  he  reduced  it  to  powder, 
-and  blew  it  stoutly,  by  the  same  process,  into  her  eye.  So 
far  as  w«  can  judge,  she  can  now  see  perfectly,  and  the  eye 
is  apparently  sound  and  well.  It  is  a  valuable  remedy. — 
Isaac  P.  Shelby,  in  Country  Gentleman. 

Remedy  for  Scratches.— In  answer  to  the  inquiry  for  a 
remedy  for  scratches,  I  will  give  one  which  I  used  for 
thirty-five  years  with  complete  success,  having  never  failed 
in  one  instance.  Take  white  pine  pith,  rosin,  beeswax  and 
honey,  one  ounce  each,  fresh  lard,  one-half  pound,  melt  well 
together  over  a  slow  fire,  then  add  one-half  an  ounce  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  stir  till  it  is  quite  thick,  so  that  the  parts 
may  not  settle  and  separate.  This  makes  an  excellent  ap- 
plication for  harness  galls,  cuts  and  sores  of  all  kinds,  on 
horses  and  cattle — Farmer  and  Gardener. 

Remedy  for  FooT-Rot, — A  gentleman  from  Vermont, 
who  has  recently  been  selling  sheep  in  this  vicinity,  gives 
the  following  recipe  as  an  infallible  cure  for  foot  rot  in  sheep. 
As  it  was  given  gratis  I  send  it  for  the  benefit  of  your  sheep- 
ish readers:- One  quart  cider  vinegar;  eight  ounces  nitric 
acid;  one  and  one-half  ounces  white  vitriol.  Mix  and  apply. 
Pare  the  foot  thoroughly  before  applying  the  mixture. — 
John  J.  Brown,  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Bloody  Milk.— A  farmer  writing  to  the  Rural  American 
says  :  I  had  one  of  the  worst  cases  in  my  dairy  that  I  ever 
saw.  Knowing  of  no  remedy,  I  experimented.  I  gave  the 
cow  one  ounce  of  saltpetre  and  a  handful  of  common  salt 
in  a  bran  mess,  and  washed  the  udder  thoroughly  in  strong 
soap  suds  as  hot  as  I  could  apply  with  my  hands.  A  per- 
fect cure  was  immediately  aifected." 


Somebody  ofiers  a  postage  stamp  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  fellow  who  sent  in  the  following  :— 
"When  I  remember  all 

The  girls  I've  met  together, 
I  feel  like  a  rooster  in  tlie  fall 

Exposed  to  every  weather  ; 
I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 
Some  barnyard  all  deserted, 

Whose  oats  are  fled 

Whose  hens  are  dead, 
And  off  to  market  started." 


EOGER'S  HAEPOON  HORSE  HAY  FORK. 


The  accompanying  cuts 
represent  something  entire- 
ly new  in  the  Horse  Hay 
Fork  line.  It  is  a  strange 
fish,  and  is  said  to  be  capa- 
ble of  lifting  a  great  mass 
of  hay.  The  Foik  catches 
the  hay  at  its  lower  end, 
and  in  pulling  up,  pulls 
from  the  bottom  of  its  load, 
and  before  its  load  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  surround- 
ing hay  at  the  surface,  it 
binds  and  packs  on  the 
fork,  and  in  that  it  dischar- 
ges free,  clear  and  easy,  & 
in  a  solid  body. 

A  horse  hay  Fork  pays 
well  on  a  farm,  inasmuch 
as  it  makes  the  most  labor- 
ious work  of  haying  now 
the  easiest  and  lightest. 

To  designate  it  irom  all 
other  horse  hay  forks,  it  is 
known  as  the  "Harpoon" 
Horse  Hay  Fork,  on  ac- 
count of  its  resemblance  to 
that  instrument. 

Figure  1  shows  the  Fork 
ready  for  putting  into  the 
hay.  When  in  a  sufficient 
depth,  the  inside  rod  is 
pushed  downward,  and  the 
hooks  or  barbs  are  push- 
ed out  into  the  hay,  as  seen 
in  figure  2.  In  this  posi- 
tion the  Fork  is  ready  to 
elevate  with  load.  When 
ready  to  discharge,  pull  the 
small  cord  which  raises 
the  small  lever  or  handle 
and  the  hooks  or  barbs 
are  instantly  drawn  with- 
in, as  shown  in  figure  1, 
and  hay  drops  otr"  clear, 
clean  and  in  a  solid  body: 

This  Fork  is  made  entire- 
ly of  iron  and  steel— are 
small,  light  and  strong, — 
take  up  less  room  than  an 
ordinary  hand  pitch  Fork, 
and  there  are  no  long  lines 
to  citch  or  interfere  with 
its  working  over  or  around 
any  timber.  Those  who 
have  used  this  Fork  speak 
of  it  in  the  highest  terms. 


Difference  in  Feeding  Horses. — TVe  have  ref- 
erence now  to  the  capacity  of  the  horse  to  digest  and 
dispose  of  the  nutritive  properties  of  his  food  for  the 
benefit  of  the  system.  Some  horses — those  of  a 
tough,  hardy  habit,  sound,  healthy  viscera — will 
do  this.  Others  dispose  of  but  part  of  their  food — 
the  rest  passes  off  with  the  excrements.  These  are 
weak,  or  loosely-built  horses — "rawboned,"  as  they 
are  called — and  they  will  consume  a  large  amount  of 
food,  with  but  little  benefit  to  the  animal.  In  such 
case,  horses  lacking,  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
energy,  should  have  their  feed  selected,  culled — such 
as,  upon  trial,  is  found  most  beneficial.  Appetite  is 
no  criterion.  Such  horses,  in  general,  are  as  greedy 
as  any.  There  is,  in  their  case,  often  a  morbid  ap- 
petite, which  may,  and  may  not,  be  corrected.  Give 
such  food  as,  upon  trial,  is  found  to  be  best  for 
them — and  continue  that.  What  this  is,  can  only 
be  determined  by  trial. —  Colmari's  Rural  World. 
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OUR  COMPANY  OF  "  FIFTY." 

We  have  in  this  number  a  "new  recruit"  for  the 
company  of  "fifty,"  the  formation  of  which  was 
suggested  in  the  March  number  of  the  Farmer  by 
our  Bonnie  Bluff  correspondent  "  Arundel."  The 
latter  has  blown  his  "horn"  to  some  purpose.— 
First,  old  "  Eusticus"  came  in  with  his  "tramp, 
tramp,"  or  rather  his  "run"— and  now  "  Grape- 
vine^' has  given  us  his  first  and  pleasant  greeting 
from  "Waverly,"  and  promises  us  frequent  "renew- 
als." We  should  not  be  surprised  if  old  "Patux- 
ent"  next  hailed  our  craft  and  came  aboard,  as  of 
old,  to  aid  us  in  working  the  "machine" — and  Mex-  ^ 
icana  too  was  heard  thundering  from  West  River  i 
with  his  classic  artillery — with  a  dainty  sup  of  "am- 
brosia" from  lliverside  of  Kent,  and  a  "full"  note 
from  "thoroughbred"  of  sturdy  old  Oakland,  of' 
Howard.  Let  them  come  on.  Our  bark  is  in  fine 
trim,  and  with  such  a  goodly  company  she  will  ride 
surely  and  swifty  on  to  prosperity  and  usefulness,  j 


*         SOUTHERN  RELIEF  FAIR. 

On  the  2d  day  of  this  month  the  grand  Southern 
Relief  Fair—as  noble  a  work  of  charity  as  ever 
graced  the  benevolence  of  our  people— will  open  at 
the  Maryl£^nd  Institute  in  Baltimore.  We  take  a 
just  pride  in  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  are 
making  to  render  this  Fair  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  our  State  and  city.  The  number  and  variety  of 
contributions  will  be  immense  and  the  value  of 
many  of  them  unusually  great.  There  have  been 
few  occasions  on  which  so  much  unanimity  of 
action  has  prevailed  or  so  much  enthusiasm  and 
liberality  displayed.  From  all  parts  of  the  State 
and  even  from  noble-hearted  individuals  to  the 
north  and  west  of  us,  donations  *re  pouring  in  ac- 
companied by  words  of  good  cheer.  The  personal 
sacrifices  that  some  ladies  are  making,  are  not  the 
least  remarkable  of  the  incidents  connected  with 
this  glorious  work  of  charity.  One  lady,  who  suf- 
fered heavily  by  the  war,  sends  a  gold  portmonaie, 
set  in  diamonds  and  still  further  enriched  and  orna- 
mented by  a  delicate  Geneva  walch.  Another  parts 
with  her  jewels ;  a  third  furnishes  a  cherished  relic  ; 
a  fourth  labors  with  her  needle— and  all  vie  with 
each  other  as  to  which  shall  do  the  most  to  make 
the  Fair  a  success.  Taken  in  such  a  spirit  it  prom- 
ises to  afford  substantial  aid  to  many  destitute  fami- 
lies of  the  South,  and  it  will  really  be  as  attractive 
as  an  exhibition  as  it  is  meritorious  in  its  purposes. 
We  trust  that  all  our  friends  will  visit  it,  will  give 
what  they  can  and  make  purchases  there  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  ability. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

 ,  names  of  plants.    No.  1,  Hepatica  triloba 

or  Liverwort,  one  of  the  earliest  spring  flowers. — 
No.  2,  Trailing  Arbutus,  Epigsea  repens,  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  best  of  our  early  flowering  plants. 
We  have  received  a  number  of  communications 
I  with  written  descriptions,  which  are  vague,  so  much 
I  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  them,  local 
j  names  the  same,  as  every  neighborhood  has  a  differ- 
^  ent  name.    Plants  sent  us  for  name  should  be  dried 
between  sheets  of  newspapers,  with  a  weight  heav^ 
enough  to  press  smooth  but  not  to  crush  them  ;  if 
possible,  should  be  sent  in  flower  and  with  seed 
pods.     They  should  be  numbered,  and  duplicate 
numbers  kept,  which  will  enable  the  sender  to  re- 
cognize them  afterwards. 

The  Rinderpest  in  England.— The  United  States 
Consul  at  Sheffield,  England,  writes  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  under  date  of  March  6,  1866,  that  the 
steady  increase  of  mortallity  among  the  cattle  is 
creating  a  serious  alarm.  It  has  now  extended  to 
the  sheep,  which  is  a  proof  of  its  contagious  charac- 
ter. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

J.  Knox,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  offers  a  large  and  superior 
assortment  of  Small  Fruits,  consisting  of  Strawberries,  ol 
everp  variety,  including  the  "Jucunda,  our  No.  700" — 
Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  &c.— 
Address  as  above,  enclosing  10  cents  for  a  catalogue. 

Robert  Halliday  &  Son,  of  Baltimore,  offer  a  large 
stock  of  Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Evergreen  Trees,  Vines, 
Plants,  &c.— Floral  Novelties— Plants,  for  the  Garden— 
100,000  Bedding  Plants.    Send  for  their  catalogues. 

Canton  Agricultural  Works,  Baltimore,  Md.,  are 
now  in  operation,  manufacturing  Agricultural  Implements 
for  the  farmer  and  the  trade.  Messrs.  Montgomery,  Slade 
S,-  Co.  are  now  driving  the  "machine,"  which  will  enable 
Baltimore  to  more  promptly  supply  the  great  demand  on 
her  by  the  Southern  trade.    See  their  advertisement. 

Ltnton  &  Lamott,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  and  Winchester, 
Va.,  offer  to  farmers  and  dealers  the  Pitts  Buffalo  Thresher 
— Hubbard's  Reaper  and  Mower,  together  with  a  general 
assortment  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery. 

Cook  Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces,  &c.— Bibb  &  Co-,  39 
Light  street,  Baltimore,  offer  to  the  public  ono  of  the  larg- 
est stocks  of  Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces,  Agricultural  Boil- 
ers, etc.,  in  this  city,  which  they  offer  to  the  trade  and 
others  on  the  most  reasonable  terms   See  advertisement, 

McCormick's  Self-Raking  Reaper  and  Mower  Com- 
bined.—This  popular  machine  is  now  offered  to  the  public 
for  the  coming  season,  by  Spear  Brothers,  Sole  Agents,  at 
41  S.  Charles  street,  Baltimore, Md. 

Short  Hoens,  Southdown  and  Shropshire  Sheep  for 
Sale,  by  A.  B.  Conger,  Haverstraw,  New  York. 

Whitcomb's  Horse  Rake.— This  Metallic  Spring-tooth 
Horse  Rake  is  offered  by  E.  Whitman  &  Sons,  Baltimore. 

Rake  Rods.— For  Teeth  of  the  Wheel  Horse  Rake,  ap- 
ply to  Elbert  White,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

The  Practical  Shepherd. — The  latest  and  best  of  Dr. 
Randall's  works  on  Sheep  Husbandry— the  standard  au- 
thority on  this  subject— to  be  had  by  applying  at  this  office. 
Price  §2. 

Cranberry  Vines.— C.  R.  Cullen,  at  Richmond,  Va., 
offers  a  large  stock  of  Bell  Shaped  Cranberry  Vines  for  sale. 

Osage  Orange  Seed. — Messrs.  Bondurant  &  Todd,  Lou- 
isville, Kentucky,  offer  for  sale  100  bushels  of  this  seed  di- 
rect from  Texas. 

Blooded  Stock. — Thomas  Hughlett,  of  Trappe,  Talbot 
Co.,  Md.,  offers  for  sale  his  entire  stock  of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Hogs. 

g;SEYMOUR's  Plaster  Sower. — F.  &  C.  H.  Seymour,  East 
Bloomfield,  New  York,  offer  their  celebrated  Plaster  Sow- 
er to  the  farmers  of  Maryland  and  the  South.  It  will  sow 
Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Plaster,  Ashes,  Lime,  and  tine  Fertili- 
zers, any  quantity  to  the  acre  desired.  It  is  now  in  use  by 
several  of  our  Maryland  farmers.    See  advertisement. 

E.  Whitman  &  Son's,  24  S.  Calvert  street,  Baltimore, 
offer  every  description  of  Agricultural  Implements  and 
Machinery  adapted  to  Spring  and  Summer  work.  See 
their  advertisement. 

For  Throat  Diseases  and  Affections  of  the 

Chests,  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches,''  or,  Couob 
Lozenges,  are  of  great  value,  la  Coughs,  Irritation 
of  the  Throat  caused  by  cold,  or  unusual  exertion 
of  the  vocal  organs,  in  speaking  in  public,  or  sing- 
ing, they  produce  the  most  beneficial  results.  The 
Troches  have  proved  their  efficacy. 


RECEIVED. 

From  J.  M.  Shaffer,  Esq.,  Secretary  Iowa  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  186."). 
It  gives  a  very  interesting  review  of  the  condition  of  agri- 
culture throughout  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  gives  a  complete 
record  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  during  that  year. — 
From  the  same  gentleman  we  received  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Iowa 
State  Agricultural  College — a  review  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Iowa. 

From  B.  K.  Bliss,  Springfield,  Mass  ,  his  Spring  Cata- 
logue and  Amateur's  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Garden,  containing  a  descriptive  list  of  nearly  2000  varie- 
ties of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  with  explicit  directions 
for  their  culture,  fee,  &c.  It  is  very  elaborately  gotten  up 
and  numerously  embellished  with  engravings,  the  whole 
comprising  110  pages — price  25  cents. 

From  Rev.  J.  H.  Brakely,  President,  catalogue  of  ofhcers 
and  students  of  the  Bordentown  Female  College  of  Borden- 
town,  N.  J.  The  report  indicates  the  College  in  a  highly 
prosperous  condition. 

From  H.  Wilbur,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  his  seed  cata- 
logue of  hardy  ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

From  John  C.  Teas,  Raysville,  Hardy  county,  Indiana, 
his  catalogue  of  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  &c. 

From  W.  H.  Boner  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Musical  Al- 
manac for  1866,  for  the  use  of  Seminaries,  Professors,  &c. 

From  Prof.  B.  M.  Nyce,  a  description  of  his  Patent  Fruit 
Preserving  House.  This  patent  is  strongly  recommended 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  gentlemen  of  our 
country,  but  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
into  its  merits,  but  would  refer  those  particularly  interest- 
ed to  Prof.  Nj'ce,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

CoTswoLD  Sheep  and  Devon  Cattle. — We  would  refer 
to  the  advertisement  offering  some  20  to  30  Cotswold  sheep, 
of  the  flock  of  the  late  Wm.  Jessop,  of  Baltimore  county, 
also  two  bulls  and  three  cows  of  pure  Devon  cattle,  from 
Patterson's  celebrated  herd.  These  animals  are  represen- 
ted by  judges  as  very  superior. 

The  Practical  Entomologist. — We  call  attention  to 
the  advertisement  of  this  valuable  monthly— the  only  pa- 
per of  its  kind  published  in  the  world.  It  is  published  by 
the  Entomological  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  valuable  information  among  Farmers  and  Horti- 
culturists regarding  noxious  insects.  Send  50  cents  for  one 
year's  subscription,  to  518  S.  Thirteenth  street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  American  Herd-Book  of  Short-Horn  Cattle. — 
The  above  works,  by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  are  open  for  inspec- 
tion by  all  who  may  have  occasion  to  consult  them,  at  our 
Rooms,  24  S.  Calvert  street.  We  give  this  notice  on  ac- 
count of  a  number  of  applications  having  been  made  as  to 
where  they  could  be  found.    We  have  five  volumes. 

THE  PRACTICAL  SHEPHERD— A  Complete  Treatise 
on  the  Breeding,  Management  and  Diseases  of  Sheep. — 
By  Henry  S.  Randall,  LL.  D.,  author  of  Sheep  Husband- 
ry in  the'South,  &c.  With  illustrations.  Rochester,  N. 
York  :  D.  D.  T.  Moore. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  above  work,  and  shall 
notice  more  at  length  in  a  subsequent  number.  In  the 
meantime  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  sheep  far- 
mer.  See  advertisement. 

The  American  Cotton  Planter.— We  have  received 
the  March  number  of  this  old  agricultural  magazine,  pub- 
lished at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  at  $3  per  annum.  We 
welcome  it  heartily  and  wish  it  a  prosperous  career,  after 
so  long  a  suspension. 
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•'MY  MAEYLAND"— ITS  KESOURCES,  &c. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  old  friends — friends  of 
more  than  half  a  century — that  at  this  late  day  I 
should  leave  my  early  home  and  its  associations, 
and  seek  a  new  one  among  strangers.  It  does  aeem 
so  to  me,  now  that  I  begin  to  realize  that  I  am  no 
longer  a  New  Yorker — that  I  am  to  live  among 
strangers,  and  literally  upon  or  in  a  strange  land. 
And  yet,  after  having  become  familiar  with  the 
varied  soils  and  climates  of  my  old  State,  I  do  not 
feel  so  very  much  in  a  strange  land,  upon  a  .farm 
that  compares  favorably  with  many  of  the  best  I 
have  left  behind  me.  Taking  climate,  markets,  and 
capacity  of  soil  to  support  a  dense  population,  Mary- 
land compares  favorably  with  any  Slate  of  the  same 
area  in  the  Union.  With  unbounded  mineral  re- 
sources, in  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  other  and  valua- 
ble ores,  a  motive  power  practically  exhaustless,  a 
climate  which  is  a  happy  medium  between  the  rig-| 
ors  of  the  North  and  the  enervating  heat  of  the  [ 
South — it  will  become  the  great  manufacturing  cen-  | 
ter  of  the  Union.  To  the  farmer  it  affords  great  in- 
ducements because  of  its  unrivalled  markets  and 
marketing  facilities. 

It  was  this  consideration,  as  well  as  a  declining 
health,  which»made  a  change  to  a  more  congenial 
■winter  climate  desirable  for  myself  and  family,  that 
I  "pulled  up  stakea"  in  one  of  the  fairest  regions  of 
the  North — Western  New  York — and  cast  my  lot 
among  a  new  people,  who  have  thus  far  welcomed 
me  with  their  old-time  provincial  cordiality.  The 
•war  has  left  no  bitterness  of  feeling  here  towards 
Northern  men  who  come  here  to  settle.  They  will 
be  as  kindly  received  as  though  the  war  had  never 
existed.  j 
Of  the  density  of  population,  and  the  immense  j 
demand  and  consequent  profits  of  the  products  of 
the  farm,  the  garden,  the  vineyard,  and  orchard, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  between 
the  Potomac  river  on  one  side,  and  the  Harlem  on 
the  other — a  distance  of  less  than  250  miles,  travers- 
ed by  railroads,  a  constant  river  and  ocean  naviga- 
tion from  nearly  all  points  along  the  route — there  is 
a  population  of  nearly  four  millions  of  people.  The 
cities  of  New  York^  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, and  numerous  dependencies,  all  lay  on  this 
route.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  in  no  por- 
tion of  the  Union  of  the  same  area  'will  population 
so  steadily  and  rapidly  increase,  it  may  not  be  a 
wonder  that  one  who  has  learned  to  consider  the 
value  of  land  in  its  market  advantages  should 
naturally  seek  for  a  home  in  such  a  region.  Eden, 
probaVdy,  was  never  located  at  the  head  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  but  some  of  its  "out-lots''  may 
have  been. 

I  have  been  here  too  short  a  time  to  judge  of  the 


climate  for  the  seasons.  That  the  winter  is  some 
three  months  shorter  than  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains,  I  can  see  ;  that  while  it  does  last  it  is 
less  rigorous,  I  have  felt.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
find  spring  uncomfortable,  and  a  long,  warm  sea- 
son— hotter  than  elsewhere,  I  doubt — but  the  sum- 
mer longer,  and  thus  perhaps  more  enervating.  I 
presume  we  shall  have  dry  months,  and  the  farmer 
will  experience  much  of  the  discomforts  and  annoy- 
ances which  the  farmer  meets  everywhere  ;  but  still 
I  hope  to  escape  the  cold,  searching  winds  of  au- 
tumn, winter  and  spring,  which  makes  age  instinc- 
tively turn  to  a  more  genial,  if  iu  the  end  not  a 
more  pleasant  climate. 

The  town  is  gay  to  day  with  flags,  but  they  are 
the  Star  Spangled  Flag  of  a  common  country — not 
New  York,  not  Maryland.  It's  the  flag  under 
which  Wasbington  and  his  fellow  patriots  fought. 
It  is  the  flag  which  symbolizes  a  mighty  Nation — a 
great  union  of  States.  May  it  proudly  float  over 
and  protect  in  all  their  rights  a  united  people. 
Baltimore,  Feb.  22,  1866.  T.  C.  P. 


USE  OF  WIEE  IN  FAEM  FENCING- 

A  correspondent  in  Charles  Co.,  Md.,  in  remit- 
ting his  subscription  for  the  current  j'ear,  speaks  as 
follows  as  to  the  use  of  wire  for  tying  stakes  to- 
gether at  the  top  instead  of  boring  and  pinniug  : — 

"  Whilst  my  pen  is  in  hand,  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  matter,  apparently  small  it  itself,  but 
really  of  considerable  moment  to  ihe  farmer,  now 
when  labor  is  scarce.  It  is  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion of  Farm  Fencing.  I  have  been  occasionally 
using  wire — of  the  size  of  Telegraph  wire — for  the 
purpose  of  tying  the  stakes  together  at  the  top,  in- 
stead of  boring  and  pinniusi,  and  I  find  it  very  con- 
venient. I  cut  the  wire  cti"  in  lengths  of  three  feet 
exactly,  and  bring  the  ends  together,  and  twist  them 
together  as  is  done  in  putting  up  telegraphs.  I  pre- 
pare ihem  thus  on  bad  days.  Now,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  if  some  of  your  agricultural  mechanics 
would  thus  prepare  them — they  could  do  it  for  very 
little  advance  on  the  price  of  the  wire,  as  they  have 
facilities  of  doing  it  expeditiously — I  think  they 
would  be  very  saleable,  and  I  know  they  would  be 
very  convenient.  One  lb.  of  wire  makes  six  feuce 
collars." 


Motlier,   Watcli  tlie   Little  Feet. 

Mother,  watch  the  little  feet, 

Climbing  o'er  the  garden  wall, 
Bounding  through  the  busy  street, 

Ranging  cellar,  shed  and  hall ; 
Never  count  the  moments  lost, 
Never  mind  tlie  time  it  cost ; 
Little  leet  will  go  astray— 
Guide  them,  mother,  while  you  may. 

Mother,  watch  the  little  hand, 
Picking  berries  by  the  way. 
Making  houses  in  the  sand, 

Tossing  up  the  fragrant  hay  ; 
Never  dare  the  question  ask, 

"  Why  to  me  this  weary  task  ?" 
These  same  little  hands  mny  prove 
Messengers  of  light  and  love. 
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THE  LATAKIA  TOBACCO  PLANT. 

Paschall  Morris,  Esq. : — Dear  Sir. — You  stated 
last  fall  in  3-our  Rural  Advertiser,  that  I  had  suc- 
cessfuU}-  cultivated  the  celebrated  Latakia  tobacco. 
I  have  now  great  pleasure  iu  sending  jou  the  fol- 
lowing statement. 

The  tobacco  known  as  "Latakia"  (or  Latakeyeb) 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  city  of  that  name,  ou  the  coast 
of  Syria,  but  is  cultivated  throughout  the  entire 
Mount  Lebanon  region.  I  have  seen  it  from  Acre 
on  the  south,  to  the  mouih  of  the  Orontes,  near  An- 
tioch,  on  the  north.  Although  it  is  considered, 
everywhere  in  the  Orient,  as  the  finest  smoking  to- 
bacco, (bringing  a  much  higher  price  than  the 
Turkish  or  Rumelian.)  its  greatest  consumption  is 
in  Egypt,  where  its  singularly  soft  and  aromatic 
quality  causes  it  to  be  in  such  demand  that  nearly 
the  whole  product  of  Mount  Lebanon  was  there  con- 
sumed.   The  flavor  is  so  dififerent  from  the  ordinary 


(somewhat  resembling  that  of  dried  roses,)  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  tobacco  of  Mount  Lebanon.  It  is 
used  almost  exclusively  for  smoking  in  pipes,  but  I 
have  also  seen  in  Malta  cigars  manufactured  from  it. 
The  genuine  Latakia  is  almost  unknown  in  this 
country.  That  which  is  sold  under  the  name  is 
Turkish,  or  Rumelian  tobacco,  grown  in  European 
Turkey.  Small  packages  of  Latakia  are  sometimes 
brought  to  Xew  York,  and  there  retailed  at  high 
figures. 

I  send  you  all  the  seed  I  have  saved,  which  was 
carefully  collected  from  perfectly  ripened  capsules. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Bayard  Taylor. 


INTEODUCED  GRASSES." 


An  erroneous  opinion  has  long  prevailed  with 
American  botanists  and  others,  to  the  effect  that  it 
isi  mpracticable  to. cultivate  successfully  European 
varieties  of  tobacco,  that  I  was  satisfied,  on  first '  grasses  south  of  38°  north  latitude  in  the  United 
making  acquaintance  with  it  in  Egypt,  that  it  must  States.    Justice  to  our  agricultural  advantages  and 


be  a  distinct  species.  I  afterwards  saw  it  in  all 
stages  of  growth  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  my  con- 
jecture was  immediately  confirmed. 

The  plant  is  low  and  stout,  rarely  exceeding  three 
or  four  feet  in  height,  with  a  very  thick,  ridged, 
vicious  stem;  leaves  broadly  ovate,  rounded  at  the 
end,  of  a  dark  green  color  and  velvety  texture ; 
flowers  very  short  and  of  a  pale,  yellowish-green 
color,  in  dense  clusters,  with  large  spherical  seed- 
pods,  which  (I  have  noticed)  always  bend  the  stalks 
with  their  weight,  and  sometimes  droop  so  as  to 
touch  the  earth.  The  plants  exhale  a  peculiar  gum- 
my odor  while  growing. 

My  seed  was  obtained  from  Egypt,  whither  it  had 
been  brought  direct  from  Mount  Lebanon.  It  was 
first  sowed  in  a  hot  bed,  about  the  middle  of  ]March, 
and  the  plants  transferred  to  the  garden  the  first 
week  in  May.  They  grew  very  luxuriantly,  began 
to  blossom  by  the  end  of  June,  and  the  first  seed- 
pods  ripened  a  month  later.    I  havp  no  doubt  that 


the  payment  of  our  large  national  debt,  alike  de- 
mand the  general  correction  of  this  climatic  mistake. 

In  an  extended  essay,  characterized  by  equal  re- 
search and  value,  on  ''The  Geography  of  Plants," 
published  in  the  Report  for  1863,  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Mr  Lippii/cottsays: — 
•  'The  grasses  furnish  evidence  of  aridity  which  can- 
not be  readily  overlooked,  and  fail  to  cover  the  earth 
with  perennial  verdure,  as  in  the  moister  climate  of 
England  and  Western  Europe.  South  of  the  parallel 
of  38°  north  latitude,  the  introduced  grasses  cannot  be 
cultivated." 

What  is  said  of  the  comparative  aridity  of  the  cli- 
mate of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  L.,  Mr.  Blodget  in 
his  Climatology,  and  others,  is  true;  nevertheless, the 
Southern  climate  is  not  so  dry  as  to  prevent  the  culti- 
vation of  European  grasses,  although  European  gras- 
ses fail  probably  qpore  from  excess  of  moisture  in  the 
air  than  a  deficiency.  Where  the  climate  of  the  South 
is  damp  enough  for  banging  moss  to  grow  on  forest 


it  would  be  equally  well,  or  perhaps  better,  not  to  !  trees,  and  Sea  Island  cotton  on  plantations,  the  at- 
plant  them  until  the  middle  or  end  of  April.  Their  ;  mosphere  is  too  humid  for  even  American  grasses  to 
growth  was  much  more  rapid  and  vigorous  than  be  a  safe  crop,  but  not  too  moist  for  the  "intro- 
that  of  the  American  tobacco-plants  beside  them,  1  duced  grasses." 


the  seeds  of  which  had  been  sowed  at  the  same  lime. 
The  climate  and  soil  (which  was  only  moderately 
rich,)  seemed  to  suit  them  perfectly,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  Latakia  plant  may  easily  be  acclimat- 
ed anywhere  in  the  United  States,  south  of  Lat. 
42°.    My  own  farm  is  in  39°  50^.  * 

The  large  lower  leaves  were  pulled  at  the  time 
the  seed-pods  were  perfectly  formed,  dried  in  the 
shade  and  then  pressed  in  small  packages,  as  is  done 


The  Southern  States  contain  over  six  hundred  mil- 
lion- acres  of  land;  and  few  men  will  see  clearer  than 
Mr.  Lippincott  the  importance  of  devoting  a  part  of 
this  vast  area  to  grass  culture,  and  the  raising  of  neat 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep  and  wool,  if  the  business 
can  be  made  profitable.  Tennessee  lies  wholly  south 
of  38°  north  latitude;  yet,  with  a  white  population 
of826,'782,  inl860itreturned  41, 532  bushels  of  grass 
seeds;  while  Ohio,  with  a  population  of  2,339,511 


in  the  East.  These  leaves  are  still  rather  too  green  i  returned  53,4T5  bushels.  The  seeds  grown  are  the 
for  use,  but  they  have  the  same  delicious  odor  same  in  both  States,  and  the  figures  show  more  thaa 
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two  bushels  to  one  in  favor  of  Tennessee.  A  part  of 
Virginia  lies  south  of  38°,  and  its  white  population  is 
about  a  third  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The  last  nanied 
State  reports  57,240  bushels  of  grass  seeds — the  for- 
mer 53,063  bushels.  There  are  several  species  of 
European  grasses  cultivated  in  Virginia  south  of  38° 
"which  I  have  never  seen  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  although  I  have  looked  for  them  in  those 
States  during  the  past  summer.  Mr  Richard  Peters 
of  Georgia,  has  a  farm  of  some  2,000  acres  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  stock,  and  grasses  from  imported  seed. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Howard  has  some  1,200  acres  used  in  the 
same  way.  The  writer  had,  when  the  war  drove  him 
out  of  Georgia,  some  forty  different  species  of  Euro- 
pespa  grasses  under  trial  on  a  farm  of  600  acres.  A- 
bout  half  were  likely  to  prove  exceedingly  valuable 
to  recuperate  the  fourteen  million  acres  of  old  fields 
in  that  cotton  State. 

In  fifteen  years  the  United  States  will  have  a  popu- 
lation of  fifty  millions,  and  many  more  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  cultivating  perennial  grasses,  perennial 
fruits,  perennial  forest  trees,  perennial  flocks  and 
herds,  south  of  38°  north  latitude,  by  a  perennial 
nation  of  farmers. — D.  Lee,  in  Country  Gentleman. 


HOEING  COEN  AND  POTATOES. 

The  process  of  hoeing  corn,  potatoes  and  the  like, 
would  seem  to  be  very  simple,  and  so,  in  fact,  it  is, 
yet  many  persons  engaged  in  the  business  expend  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  labor  unnecessarily  in  doing 
it.  Some  farmers  and  farm  laborers  in  hoeing  or 
dressing  a  hill  of  corn  or  potatoes,  work  all  around 
it,  performing  a  complete  circuit,  during  the  opera- 
tion. The  result  is  the  consumption  of  time  unneces- 
sarily, while  the  work  is  anything  but  neatly  done. 
When  corn  and  potatoes  have  been  properly  gone 
through  with  the  plow  or  cultivator,  the  work  of 
hoeing  or  hilling  may  be  well  and  expeditiously  done 
by  four  movements  of  the  hoe  to  a  hill  —  leaving  the 
ground  much  more  evenly^and  neatly  distributed 
about  the  hills  than  by  the  process  of  going  about 
them  as  many  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  In  prepar- 
ing one  side  of  the  hill  the  left  hand  will  be  the  lower 
one  on  the  handle  of  the  implement  —  two  scrapes 
of  the  hoe  being  commonly  sufficient.  Changing  the 
hoe  to  the  other  side,  the  right  hand  becomes  the  low- 
er one  on  the  handle,  when  the  same  number  of 
scrapes  of  the  hoe  are  given  and  the  hilling  is  comple- 
ted. In  this  way,  the  laborer  passes  along  by  the 
side  of  the  row  easily  and  expeditiously,  avoiding 
the  circumnavigation,  so  to  speak,  of  each  hill,  as 
some  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  the  hoeing  process, 
Of  course,  if  there  are  weeds  or  surplus  shoots  of 
corn  in  the  hill,  they  will  be  removed  by  the  hand 
before  the  hoe  is  used,  otherwise  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  process  of  cultivation,  with  the  hoe,  from 
being  much  more  expeditiously  performed  than  is 
customary  with  many  farm  laborers. — Rural  Hew 
Yorker. 


THE  MOONLESS  MONTH. 

February  has  closed  and  we  have  witnessed  an  an- 
omoly  in  the  natural  history  of  the  world.  A  month 
came  and  rolled  away  without  the  waxing  and 
waning  of  a  full  moon.  We  have  witnessed  what 
we  shall  never  witness  again,  therefore  the  event  is 
worthy  of  a  passing  remark.  The  February  of  1866, 
in  all  future  time,  will  be  remembered  as  the  moonless 
month,  for  at  half  past  three  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  January  30th  a  full  moon  disappeared  from  the 
sky,  and  another  was  not  greeted  by  earthly  vision 
until  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  March  the  1st. 
The  synodic,  or  entire  period  reaching  over  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  is  twenty-nine  days,  eleven 
hours  and  forty-four  minutes,  though  the  revolutions 
of  the  moon  are  made  in  twenty-seven  days  seven 
hours  and  44  minutes.  As  the  synodic  period  com- 
menced at  thirty  minutes  past  three  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  January  30th,  and  did  not  close  until  sev- 
en o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  1st  of  March,  the  "  short 
month"  became  an  anoraoly,  in  embracing  less  than 
this  period.  This  is  a  rare  occurence,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  it  an  exchange  says  "it  has  not  occurred  be- 
fore in  your  lifetime  nor  ours — not  since  the  time  of 
Washington;  not  since  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus ;  no,  nor  since  the  Christian  era,  not 
since  the  Fall  of  Adam,  not  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  unless  that  be  placed  back  myriads  of  years. 
And  it  will  not  occur  again,  according  to. the  com- 
putation of  astronomers,  for  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  years — or  probably  never — for  before  that  cycle 
of  years  shall  be  completed  it  is  our  Christian  faith 
that  time  will  be  ended,  and  the  solar,  system  will 
be  destroyed."  March  is  here,  and  a  full  moon,  in 
radiant  beauty,  is  riding  proudly  in  the  sky.  The 
month  commenced  with  the  end  of  a  synodic  period, 
and  it  will  close  with  the  commencement  of  another. 
— Turf,  Field  and  Farm. 


This  little  lyric  brings  to  mind  vividly  a  fine  thought — 
youthful  love  in  old  age ;  it  does  it  by  a  successful  hit  of 
contrast : 

"WILD  OATS." 

When  all  the  world  is  young,  lad, 

And  all  the  trees  are  green,  • 
And  every  goose  a  swan,  lad, 

And  every  lass  a  queen, 
Then  fly  for  boot  and  hors'»,  lad, 

And  round  the  world  away, 
Young  blood  must  have  its  course,  lad, 

And  every  dog  his  day. 

When  all  the  world  is  old,  lad, 

And  all  the  trees  are  brown. 
And  all  the  sport  is  stale,  lad, 

And  all  the  wheels  run  down, 
Creep  home  and  take  your  place  there. 

The  spent  and  maimed  among, 
God  grant  you  find  a  face  there 

You  loved  when  you  was  young. 

No  man  is  nobler  born  than  another,  unless  he  ia 
born  with  better  abilities,  and  a  more  amiable  dis- 
position.— Seneca. 
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New  Dwarf  Arbor  Vit3e.---Toin  TliTaral). 


This  is  a  new  dwarf  var- 
iety of  the  American  Ar- 
bor Vitae,  originated  on  the 
grounds  of  Messrs.  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  and  is  remarka, 
ble  for  its  slow  growth  and 
compact  symmetrical  hab- 
it. It  will  prove  an  acqui- 
sition of  much  value  in 
the  class  of  small  hardy 
evergreens, for  the  decor- 
ation of  Gardens,  Lawns 
or  Cemeteries,  where  large 
trees  may  not  be  admissi- 
ble. 

The  above  cut  is  a  por- 
trait of  a  specimen  five 
years  old,  15  inches  in 
height,  and  18  inches 
broad,  drawn  from  nature, 
by  Mr.  George  Frauenber- 
ger  of  Rochester.  N.York* 


IMPOETANT  TO  FKUIT  GEOWERS.  ^ 

Dr.  Trimble,  entomologist  of  New  Jersey,  was  re- 
cently in  New  York  city  and  gave,  on  being  intro- 
duced to  the  club,  the  results  of  his  experience  for  the 
past  twenty  years  in  dealing  with  the  insect  enemies 
of  fruit  and  fruit  trees,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  appearance  and  manner  of  working  of  the  sev- 
ral  species,  as  follows  : 

First,  the  Tent  Caterpillar — Is  found  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  It  eats  off  the  leaves,  and  thus, 
BO  to  speak,  destroys  the  lungs  of  the  tree.  The  best 
and  only  sure  mode  of  destruction  is  to  search  the 
trees  in  the  spring  and  crush  the  nests  before  the  cat- 
terpillars  escape.  He  had  tried  smoking  and  various 
artificial  modes  recommended  but  had  found  them 
failures.  Among  birds,  the  yellow-winged  cuckoo 
is  most  voracious  of  these  insects.  The  moth  comes 
to  maturify  early  in  June — may  be  discovered  on 
the  tree  during  winter  and  cut  off. 

The  Apple-tree  Borer — Is  an  enemy  especially 
to  the  quince,  peach,  and  apple-tree.  It  continues 
to  work  three  years,  by  which  time  it  generally  per- 
forates the  tree.  It  can  easily  be  detected  in  summer 
from  the  noticeable  fact  that  tan  color  and  fine  chips 
exude  from  the  mouth  of  the  hole  where  it  is  working. 
Its  operations  are  confined  mainly  to  the  trunk  near 
the  fork  of  the  principal  branches.  The  surest  and 
most  practical  way  to  destroy  the  borer  is  to  drive 
a  long  wire  needle  into  the  hole  till  the  end  of  it  is 
reached,  where  the  grub  will,  of  course,  be  found. 

Peach  "Worm. — The  peach  worm  is  found  mainly 
in  latitudes  south  of  New  York  State.    The  manner 


of  its  detection  and  destruction  are  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  borer.  It  is  found  during  cold  weather 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  tree. 

The  CiiRCULio. — This  insect,  which  is  of  the  beetle 
or  corn-weevil  species,  is  probable  the  most  destruc- 
tive to  fruit  of  any  known  at  the  present  time.  Its 
ravages  are  not  confined  to  any  one  variety  of  fruit, 
but  extend  to  nearly  all,  although  affecting  some, 
as  for  instance,  the  pear  and  apple,  more  than  others. 
He  had  tried  all  the  prescribed  remedies,  but  found 
nothing  so  effectual  as  destroying  the  withered  fruit 
as  it  drops  from  the  tree  after  being  stung  by  the 
curculio.  The  grub  of  the  future  insect  is  deposited 
in  these,  and  of  course  by  destroying  them,  the 
number  that  would  appear  next  season  is  thereby 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  work  is  done  thor- 
ough. Neither  birds  nor  barn-yard  fowls  destroy 
the  curculio  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  apricot 
and  plum  suffer  extremely  from  the  curculio. 

The  Apple  Moth — Is  becoming  even  more  common 
than  the  curculio.  These  two  together  have  pretty 
much  destroyed  the  apple  crop  of  New  Jersey.  The 
moth,  unlike  the  curculio,  flies  by  day.  As  the 
fruit  when  stung  by  the  moth  does  not  necessarily 
fall  to  the  ground,  the  mode  of  extermination  must 
be  different  from  that  practised  in  the  preceding 
case.  How  then  shall  we  get  at  them?  An  answer 
to  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  cocoon  of  the 
moth  is  deposited  under  the  rough  bark  on  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  Woodpeckers  often  penetrate  this  bark 
with  their  bill  to  secure  their  prey,  Mr.  T,  recom- 
mended tying  a  hay  rope  around  the  tree  and  one 
around  each  of  the  principal  branches.  Under  these, 
the  coco.on  of  the  caterpillars  would  be  deposited  and 
might  be  easily  destroyed.  He  had  thus  taken  250 
on  a  small  tree,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  the  best  rem- 
edy for  the  purpose  yet  discovered. 
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OUR  SHOET  FRUIT  LIST. 

We  again  present  to  our  readers,  as  the  time  ap- 
proaches for  transplanting,  a  revised  list  of  Fruit 
Trees,  Vines,  &c.,  which  we  can  recommend  for  gen- 
eral cultivation.  One  dozen  varieties  of  pears,  and 
six  of  apples,  are  all-sufiicient,  provided  they  are 
the  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  locality — a  fact 
which  each  one,  upon  trial,  must  judge  for  himself. 
Frequently  a  pear,  an  apple,  or  a  grape  may  do  well 
for  a  few  years  and  then  deteriorate ;  or  may  do  ex- 
cellently well  in  one  location,  and  not  in  another, 
though  separated  by  a  very  narrow  space.  In  such 
case  it  had  better  be  disposed  of  by  grafting  it  with 
more  reliable  varieties.  V/ e  have  changed  our  opin- 
ion respecting  a  number  of  fruits  within  the  last  half 
dozen  years,  and  yet  in  some  of  the  instances  we  are 
convinced  the  fault  was  in  the  location  and  soil. 

According  to  our  present  preference,  we  should 
select  the  following  for  our  own  planting,  viz  : 

STANDARD  PEARS. 


Early  Catharine, 

Juliana, 

M.'s  Elizabeth, 

Tyson, 

Bartlett, 

Seckel, 


7.  Giffard, 

8.  Shelden, 

9.  Flemish  Beauty, 

10.  Aniou, 

11.  Lawrence, 

12.  Potts. 


Of  the  above,  from  No,  1  to  4  are  summer  varie- 
ties; from  6  to  10  autumn  ;  and  11  and  12  winter, 
thus  affording  a  sufficient  number  for  each  of  the 
periods,  of  the  best  known  sorts  for  this  region. 

DWARF  PEARS. 


1 .  St.  Michael, 

2.  Bartlett, 

3.  Cornice, 


Diel, 

Boussock. 
Belle  Lucrative. 


We  give  only  six  kinds  for  dwarf,  believing  that 
it  is  better  to  have  a  few  and  good  sorts  than  a  great 
many,  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  which  are  indif- 
ferent. The  Winkfield  and  Louise  Bonne  are  the 
most  prolific  of  any  of  the  pears  on  quince,  but  with 
us  and  many  others  the  fruit  does  not  perfect  itself. 
On  light  warm  soils  they  do  very  well.  The  Rosti- 
zer  is  a  delicious  pear  and  does  well  on  quince  with 
us,  but  the  tree  is  so  straggling  and  gawky  in  its 
growth  as  to  make  it  an  eyesore  in  any  well  regu- 
lated garden. 

APPLES. 


Maiden's  Blush, 

Baldwin, 

L.  L  ilussett, 


Crawford's  Early, 
George  IV, 
Morris  White, 


Concord, 
Adirondac, 


Jefferis, 
Smith's  Cider, 
Northern  Spy. 


4.  Oldmixon  (free,) 

5.  Oldmixon  (cling, 

6.  Bergen's  Yellow. 


3.  Delaware, 


Telegraph, 
Harttord  Prolific, 
Creveling. 


There  are  several  new  grapes,  as  our  readers  know, 
which  have  lately  been  presented  to  the  public,  the 


j  solid  value  of  which  has  not  yet  been  positively  es- 
tablished. The  Adirondac  is  one  of  these  of  most 
promise,  and  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  risk  in 
recommending  it.  The  lona  is  another  which  may 
also  turn  out  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation.  Several 
of  Rogers'  Hybrids  likevrise  claim  a  leading  place. 
This  season's  experience  will  enable  us  to  form  a 
pretty  good  judgment  of  them,  so  that  our  next  list 
may  be  considerably  changed.  With  theMaxataw- 
ny  we  are  not  fully  satisfied  ;  while  the  fruit  is 
equal  in  point  of  merit  to  any  other,  the  vine  with 
us  loses  its  leaves  before  the  grapes  are  matured  and 
many  of  them  fall  off.  We  have  consequently  re- 
moved it  from  our  list, 

CHERRIES.  • 

1.  May  Duke,  I       4.  Black  Eagle, 

2.  Early  Richmond,  5.  Germantown, 

3.  Black  Tartarian,        |       6.  Belle  Magnifique. 

We  omit  the  Gov.  Wood  because  it  does  not  gen- 
erally mature  its  fruit.  A  rain  followed  by  a  hot 
sun  when  the  cherries  are  nearly  ripe,  will  some- 
times blast  the  whole  crop.  Its  quality,  however, 
is  supei'ior  to  all  others.  The  "Germantown"  is 
the  largest  cherry  grown,  is  handsome  in  appear- 
ance, an  abundant  bearer  of  sound  fruit,  and  very 
good  in  quality. 

RASPBERRIES. 

1.  Brinckle's  Orange,     I       3.  Catawissa, 

2.  Hornet,  |       4.  Philadelphia. 

We  cultivate  all  these  varieties  of  the  raspberr}', 
in  addition  to  the  Hudson  River  Antwerp  and  the 
old  Purple.  We  omit  the  Hudson  River  from  our 
list  this  season,  and  substitute  the  Philadelphia,  a 
new  variety  which  promises  to  be  valuable.  The 
Hudson  River  is  an  excellent  berry,  rather  better 
than  the  Hornet,  which  it  resembles,  though  not  so 
large,  but  it  is  not  hardy  or  a  good  grower,  and 
unless  care  is  taken  will  "run  out"  in  a  few  years. 
The  Catawissa  is  the  two-crop  variety,  which  every 
one  ought  to  cultivate  for  the  autumn  crop  only. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

1.  Russell's  Prolific,       I       3.  Hovey's  Seedling, 

2.  Triomphe  de  Gaud,    \       4.  Albany's  Seedling, 

At  present  we  are  not  prepared  to  change  our 
strawberry  list.  There  are  many  new  candidates 
for  public  favor,  but  for  familj'  use  and  market  com- 
bined we  know  of  none  to  be  preferred  to  the  fore- 
going. In  retaining  the  Albany  Seedling,  it  is  done 
expressly  for  marketing  purposes,  as  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  one  would  cultivate  it  for  domestic 
consumption  where  any  other  variety  can  be  ob- 
tained, 

CURRANTS. 

1.  Black  Naples,  |       2.  Red  Dutch. 

We  consider  these  the  two  best  currants.  We 
have  the  Cherry  currant,  which  is  larger  than  the 
Red  Dutch,  but  it  is  too  acid  ;  while  the  White 
Dutch,  which  is  of  good  size  and  flavor,  and  trans- 
parent in  appearance,  is  a  poor  grower,  of  a  sprawl- 
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ing  habit,  and  bears  mosllj  near  the  ground,  which 
dirties  the  fruit  and  extracts  the  flavor. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

1.  Houghton,  I       2.  Downing. 

These  are  the  two  best  and  most  profitable  culti- 
vated. All  the  huge  imported  kinds  are  thick- 
skinned,  tough,  aud  are  sure  to  mildew. 

BLACKBERRIES. 
1.  New  Rochelle,  |       2.  Dorchester. 

The  New  Rochelle  blackberry  produces  a  better 
crop  perhaps  than  the  Dorchester,  and  the  later 
ripened  berries  retain  their  flavor  more  entirely  ;  but 
the  first  ripening  of  the  Dorchester  is  sweeter  and 
more  delicious  than  the  other. 


It  is  better  that  those  who  intend  to  cultivate 
fruit  and  have  to  make  purchases,  should  take  this 
list  with  them  to  the  nursery,  and  adhere  to  it  as  far 
as  possible.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  nurseryman  to  ask 
him  for  a  list  of  the  best  sorts,  as  he  has  all  kinds  to 
sell  to  accommodate  every  taste  and  demand. —  Ger- 
mantoicn  Telegraph. 


Coal  Ashes. — Keep  it  in  the  dry,  and  keep  it  for 
laying  the  ammonia  in  stables,  hen  houses,  pig- 
geries, and  privies ;  indeed,  by  attention,  all  the 
unpleasant  smell  arising  from  these  places  may  be 
be  prevented,  and  the  ashes  made  to  be  of  great 
use.  I  value  my  ashes  at  fully  the  price  of  plaster. 
I  sift  it  and  keep  it  in  barrels,  and  use  it  with  econ- 
omy so  as  to  have  a  supply  the  year  round.  A 
very  little  at  a  time  will  have  the  desired  eflFect  if  pro- 
perly kept  and  used.  But  by  all  means  use  it  all, 
for  I  have  used  it  for  many  purposes,  and  this  is  by 
far  the  best.— Cor.  Ger.  Tel. 


The  Onion  Maggot — May  be  destroyed,  it  is  said, 
by  pouring  a  small  stream  of  boiling  water  along  the 
drills,  near  the  roots  of  the  plants,  the  heat  is  suffi- 
cient to  kill  the  tender  maggots,  but  not  to  destroy 
the  plants. 

The  subjoined  will  bear  republishing  at  least  three  or 
four  times  a  year.   It  is  from  one  of  Tennyson's  poems,  and 
keeps  continually  wandering  round  in  our  mind,  as  though 
reproaching  us  for  keeping  it  so  much  to  ourself : — 
Heart  to  heart  again  was  laid, 
1  was  not  sad,  nor  she  afraid  ; 
I  kissed  her  lips,  I  kissed  her  brow, 
She  murmured,  "I  am  happy  now.'' 
The  winds  were  slumbering  on  the  breast  of  even, 
Fainter  and  fainter  grew  the  wasting  rills. 
Like  youthful  tears  that  weep  away  their  ills  : 
Aud  one  sweet  star  looked  down,  like  Love,  from  heaven. 


"  Here's  your  money,  dolt,  and  now  tell  me  why 
your  rascally  master  wrote  eighteen  letters  about 
that  contemptible  sum?"  "  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell ; 
but,  if  you'll  excuse  me,. sir,  I  guess  it  was  because 
seventeen  didn't  fetch  it." 


No  snow  falls  lighter  than  the  snow  of  age;  none 
heavier,  for  it  never  melts. 


THE  NEW  ERA  IN  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

BY  GEORGE  HUSMAN,  OF  HERMAN,  MISSOURI. 

As  I  am  not  exclusively  writing  for  rich  folks, 
(who  can  follow  the  grape  culture  any  how)  but 
more  especially  for  the  poorer  class  ;  for  those  who 
have  nothing  but  their  willing  hands  and  active 
braius  to  command  grape  culture  with,  I  will  now 
refer  to  a  plan  which  has  been  followed  with  good 
results  to  both  parties,  the  wealthy  and  the  poor, 
and  which  we  call  here,  "tenanting,  or  growing 
grapes  and  vines  on  shares."  I  will  here  also  give 
my  own  experience. 

Some  eight  years  ago,  I  bought  a  piece  of  wild 
land  at  $2.50  per  acre,  which  I  thought  and  still 
think,  is  well  adapted  to  grape  culture.  In  1861  I 
made  the  first  beginning  on  it,  and  made  a  bargain 
with  a  poor  but  industrious  emigrant  of  the  follow- 
ing kind  :  I  was  to  build  him  a  small  house,  fur- 
nish the  plants  and  trees,  and  pay  him  $150  per 
year  the  first  two  years  ;  he  to  do  the  labor,  fencing, 
clearing  of  ground,  planting,  etc.;  he  to  have  one 
half  of  all  the  produce  ot  all  the  vines  and  trees,  and 
I  to  have  the  other  half.  This  contract  to  last  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  until  one  of  the  parties 
should  get  tired  of  it,  when  he  had  to  give  the  other 
six  months  warning.  No  compensation  to  be  al- 
lowed after  the  first  two  years  except  one  half  of  the 
produce.  I  built  him  a  small  but  comfortable 
house,  and  my  tenant  went  to  work  with  a  will. 

The  first  spriug  he  fenced,  cleared  and  planted 
about  three  acres  in  grapes,  and  four  in  orchard, 
mostly  pears  and  peaches.  Made  during  the  sum- 
mer, about  §250  worth  of  layers,  of  which  he  re- 
ceived one  half,  and  raised  corn  and  vegetables 
enough  for  his  family.  This  with  the  $150  I  paid 
him  annually,  enabled  him  to  live  with  his  family. 
The  second  summer  he  made  about  $1000  worth  of 
plants,  of  which  he  received  one  half  again. — 
The  third  summer  the  produce  was  about  $1600, 
making  $800  as  his  share ;  and  the  fourth  year  I 
have  paid  to  him  $2600  as  his  share  of  the  proceeds 
in  plants  and  fruits  ;  and  if  the  rebels  had  not  un- 
fortunately emptied  all  of  the  wine,  he  would  have 
j  had  at  least  $500  more.  This,  the  fifth  year  he  will 
have  at  least  $6000  as  his  share  of  the  proceeds  and 
I  may  be  a  thousand  more.  During  that  time  he  has 
sent  money  to  his  brother  in  Germany,  to  pay  the 
passage  for  him  and  his  family  ;  has  bought  a  piece 
of  land  joining  mine,  and  leased  it  to  his  brother  on 
about  the  same  conditions  under  which  he  holds 
a  lease  from  me,  he  preferring  to  remain  a  tenant 
on  my  land.  The  land,  house,  plants  and  all  have 
i  cost  me,  so  far,  about  $1800  ;  net  proceeds  up  to 
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last  spring,  $3^00.  If  we  consider  that  these  were 
the  first  four  years,  that  in  1863-64  nearly  all  the 
buds  on  the  vines  were  killed  by  the  extreme  hard 
winter,  and  that  the  rebels  destroyed  about  $500 
worth  of  wine,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  both 
found  it  a  profitable  investment.  It  may  be  fair 
here  to  state,  that  he  and  his  family  are  of  the  most 
industrious,  hard-working  and  intelligent  people, 
I  have  ever  met,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
was  made  by  raising  plants  of  the  best  varieties. — 
Not  a  cutting  was  wasted  ;  and  as  I  take  all  the 
plants  he  raises  at  a  fair  wholesale  price,  he  has  no 
further  trouble  in  selling  them.  But,  Messrs.  Edi- 
tors, here  is  an  example  of  a  man  entirely  without 
means,  making  a  comfortable  living  by  grape  grow- 
ing the  first  few  years,  while  the  proprietor  of  the 
ground  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  cap- 
ital invested.  Can  not  others  go  and  do  likewise? 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  grape  lands 
to  be  had  yet  in  this  State,  at  the  rate  of  from  $5  to 
$10  an  acre. — Horticulturist. 


GEAPE  HINTS. 

Grapes  coming  in  bearing  should  not  be  permitted 
to  perfect  large  crops  of  fruit  while  young.  It  is 
excusable  to  fruit  a  bunch  or  so  on  a  young  vine, 
"just  to  test  the  kind,"  but  no  more  should  be  per- 
mitted till  the  vine  has  age  and  strength.  Vigor- 
ous growth,  and  great  productiveness,  are  the  anti- 
podes of  the  vegetable  world.  Encourage  as  much 
foliage  as  possible  on  the  vines,  and  aim  to  have  as 
strong  shoots  at  the  base  as  at  the  top  of  the  cane  ; 
this  can  be  done  by  pinching  out  the  points  of  the 
strong  shoots  after  they  have  made  a  growth  of  five 
or  six  leaves.  This  will  make  the  weak  ones  grow 
stronger.  Young  vines  grow  much  faster  over  a 
twiggy  branch,  stuck  in  for  support,  than  over  a 
straight  stick  as  a  trellis,  and  generally  do  better 
every  way.  Where  extra  fine  bunches  of  grapes  are 
desired,  pinch  back  the  shoot  bearing  it  about  four 
or  five  inches  above  the  bunch.  This  should  not  be 
done  indiscriminately  with  all  the  bunches.  Too 
much  pinching  and  stopping  injures  the  production 
of  good  wood  for  next  season.  These  hints  are  for 
amateurs,  who  have  a  few  vines  on  trellises  ;  for 
for  large  vineyard  culture,  though  the  same  princi- 
ples hold  good,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  will  vary  in 
their  application. —  Gardener^ s  Monthly. 

Best  Soil  for  Grapes. — A  loamy  clay  soil,  in  a 
limestone  section  of  the  country,  produces  the  best 
grapes  for  wine,  according  to  the  experience  of  the 
best  Ohio  grape  growers.  Where  the  soil  is  low  and 
flat,  under-draining  is  necessary.  Hill-sides,  or  gen- 
tle slopes,  are  often  selected  for  grape  culture,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dryness  of  the  soil.  We  should  not  be 
deterred,  however,  from  planting  a  vineyard  in  any 
good,  fertile  soil,  notwithstanding  that  we  believe  a 
loamy  clay  soil,  in  a  limestone  country,  the  best. 


POULTE Y. 

Our  Plan  for  Keeping  Poultry  in  a  Village. 
We  live  in  the  village  of  Salem,  Ohio,  a  place  of 
about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  have  to  econo- 
mize a  few  feet  of  ground  that  those  residing  on 
farms  would  not  see  the  importance  of  so  much. — 
We  have  it  so  arranged  that  our  stable  and  hen- 
park  occupy  the  back  end  of  our  lot — the  carriage- 
house  being  next  to  the  park.  We  partition  off 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  whole  width  of  the  car- 
riage-house for  the  hens  to  roost  and  deposit  their 
eggs.  We  have  boxes  fixed  at  one  end  of  this  room 
where  a  door  opens  from  the  carriage-house,  so  that 
any  one  can  step  to  the  door  and  gather  the  eggs 
without  any  inconvenience.  I  have  a  cheap  window 
in  the  south  side  of  this  chicken  room,  as  I  have 
said  room  lined  with  brick  and  warm,  so  that  the 
large  combs  of  my  Spanish  fowls  do  not  become 
frost-bitten,  and  so  as  not  to  check  my  hens  from 
laying,  as  cold  quarters  will  certainly  do.  I  pro- 
vide a  place  of  ventilation  somewhere  above,  and 
have  the  window  so  that  I  can  open  it  in  moderate 
weather.  To  allow  several  hens  to  roost  in  a  close, 
unventilated  place,  in  warm  weather,  is  very  inju- 
rious. If  you  don't  believe  it,  go  to  a  church  packed 
with  men  and  women,  without  any  ventilation 
whatever,  and  see  if  yon  don't  become  sleepy,  get 
the  headache,  &c. 

I  have  sufficient  space  under  the  carriage-house, 
so  that  my  loftiest  and  proudest  Spanish  cock  can- 
not strike  his  large  comb  against  the  joints  ;  this  I 
have  all  bricked  up  as  tight  and  warm  as  a  cellar, 
with  a  south  window ;  so  that,  in  the  winter,  when 
my  hens  are  cosily  shut  up  in  there,  with  the  sua 
shining  in,  aud  plenty  of  gravel,  ashes  and  lime  to 
wallow  in,  and  occasionally  some  bits  of  fresh  meat, 
pieces  of  cabbage,  &c.,  they  hardly  know  that  it  is 
winter,  and  lay  eggs  right  along,  just  as  though 
they  thought  it  was  required  of  them  as  much  as  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  A  space  is  left  for  them 
to  go  up  from  this  cellar  to  their  laying  aud  roost- 
ing apartment,  without  going  out  in  the  cold  at 
all.  I  have  a  slide-door  also,  that  opens  on  the 
south  side  out  into  the  park,  which  I  keep  open  in 
warm  weather  and  closed  on  cold  days,  I  have  a 
place  fixed  in  the  barn  which  I  can  open  at  pleasure 
to  feed  and  water  them,  and  throw  the  contents  of 
the  table-cloth.  The  water  does  not  freeze  up,  as  it 
must  necessarily  do  in  a  park. 

We  often  have  two  or  three  rather  warm  days  ia 
the  winter,  when  the  snow  is  melted  off".  At  such 
times  I  always  make  it  a  point  to  draw  the  slide- 
door  aud  let  my  hens  run  wherever  they  choose, 
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"vrhich  they  seem  to  enjoy  very  much,  and  find 
things  to  pick  up  that  we  know  very  little  about, 
that  they  seem  to  require.  When  I  have  two  breeds 
at  a  time,  I  make  a  division  in  the  park  and  extend 
it  under  the  barn,  and  let  out  but  one  flock  at  a 
time.  Some  of  my  neighbors  tell  me  it  does  not 
pay  to  take  pains  in  this  manner  with  chickens. — 
My  reply  generally  is,  that  I  can' t  afford  to  fe  ed 
hens  all  winter  without  any  return  of  eggs,  and  I 
never  knew  a  hen  that  could  live  all  winter  without 
something  to  eat.  If  yon  don't  feed  her,  she  will 
endeavor  to  get  to  your  mow  or  granary,  and  the 
result  is,  you  will  have  paid  for  your  hen's  living 
all  winter,  and  in  the  spring  you  have  nothing  to 
speak  of  to  show  for  it.  Hens  have  no  time  to  get 
up  eggs  when  they  are  standing  on  one  foot  trying 
to  keep  warm, — From  Silver's  New  Foultry  Book. 


Lice  on  Fowls. — Do  not  let  your  hens  grow  poor 
and  cease  laying,  because  they  are  covered  with  lice, 
when  a  remedy  is  in  almost  every  bouse — we  mean 
kerosene  oil.  Take  each  fowl  and  rub  a  small  quan- 
tity under  each  wing,  and  we  will  veeture  to  say 
they  will  thank  you,  whether  the  lice  do  or  not. — 
J.  L.  E. 

\ye  tried  the  above  on  our  fowls,  but  found  that 
pure  kerosene  was  too  strong.  It  turned  the  color 
of  the  skin,  which  soon  peeled  off.  It  should  in  all 
cases  be  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  applied 
with  great  care.  We  found  the  use  of  sulphur  well 
dusted  into  the  plumage,  an  effectual  remedy. — 
American  Farmer. 


Worth  Trying, — It  is  said  that  hog's  lard  is  the 
best  thing  to  give  to  hens  to  make  them  lay.  Mix 
it  with  their  feed — a  small  piece  as  big  as  a  walnut 
will  set  a  hen  to  laying  immediately  after  she  has 
been  broken  up  from  her  setting — and  thus  hens  lay 
through  the  whole  winter.  Will  some  try  the  ex- 
periment, and  then  report  the  same. — Amer.  Far. 


The  Ovarium. — It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
ovarium  of  a  fowl  is  composed  of  600  ovulas  or 
eggs,  therefore  a  hen  during  the  whole  of  her  life 
cannot  possibly  lay  more  eggs  than  600,  which  in 
a  natural  course  are  distributed  over  nine  years  in 
the  following  proportion  : — 


First  year  after  birth   15  to  20 

Second  "   100  to  120 

Third  "   120  to  135 

Fourth  "   100  to  115 

Fifth  "    60  to  80 

Sixth  «  ....   50  to  60 

Seventh  "    35  to  40 

Eighth  "    15  to  20 

Ninth  "    1  to  10 


It  follows  that  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  keep 
hens  after  their  fourth  year,  as  their  produce  would 
not  pay  for  their  keep,  except  when  they  are  of  a 
valuable  or  scarce  breed. — Agricultural  Gazette. 


WHITEWASH. 

We  again  publish  the  following  recipe  for  making 
Whitewash.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  recipe  for  mak- 
ing that  used  on  the  President's  house,  at  Washing- 
ton. As  our  housekeepers  may  now  be  getting 
ready  for  spring  cleaning,  we  commend  it  to  their 
attention  : 

Take  half  a  bushel  of  nice  unslaked  lime,  slake  it 
with  boiling  water,  covering  it  during  the  process, 
to  keep  in  the  steani.  Strain  the  liquid  through  a 
fine  sieve  or  strainer,  and  add  to  it  a  peck  of  salt, 
previously  well  dissolved  in  water  ;  3  lbs.  ground 
rice,  boiled  to  a  thin  paste,  and  stirred  in  boiling 
hot;  half  a  pound  Spanish  whiting,  and  a  pound  of 
clean  glue,  which  has  been  previously  dissolved  by 
soaking  it  well,  and  then  hanging  over  a  slow  fire, 
in  a  small  kettle  inside  a  large  one  filled  with  water. 
Add  five  gallons  of  hot  water  to  the  mixture,  stir  it 
well  and  let  it  stand  a  few  days  covered  from  the 
dirt.  It  should  be  put  on  right  hot ;  for  this  pur- 
pose it  can  be  kept  in  a  kettle  on  a  furnace.  It  is 
said  that  about  a  pint  of  this  mixture  will  cover  a 
square  yard  upon  the  outside  of  a  house,  if  properly 
applied.  Brushes  more  or  less  small  may  be  used 
according  to  the  neatness  of  the  job  required.  It 
answers  as  well  as  oil  or  paint  on  wood  or  stone, 
and  is  cheaper.  It  retains  its  brilliancy  for  many 
years.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  will  compare 
with  it,  either  for  inside  or  outside  wall. 

Coloring  may  be  put  in,  and  made  of  any  shade 
you  like.  Spanish  brown  stirred  in  will  make  red 
pink,  more  or  less  deep  to  the  quantity.  A  delicate 
tinge  of  this  is  very  pretty  for  inside  walls.  Finely 
pulverized  common  clay,  well  mixed  with  Spanish 
brown,  makes  a  reddish  stone  color.  Yellow  ochre 
stirred  in  makes  yellow  wash,  but  chrome  goes  fur- 
ther and  makes  a  color  generally  esteemed  prettier. 
In  all  these  caserthe  darkness  of  the  shades  of  Course 
is  determined  bj  the  quantity  of  coloring  used.  It 
is  difficult  to  make  rules,  because  tastes  are  different; 
it  would  behest  to  try  experiments  on  a  shingle  and 
let  it  dry.  We  have  been  told  that  green  must  not 
be  mixed  with  lime.  The  lime  destroys  tlje  color, 
and  the  color  has  an  effect  on  the  whitewash,  which 
makes  it  crack  and  peel.  When  walls  have  been 
badly  smoked  and  you  wish  to  have  them  a  clean 
white,  it  is  well  to  squeeze  indigo  plentifully  through 
a  bag  into  the  water  you  use,  before  it  is  stirred  in- 
to the  mixture.  If  a  larger  quantity  than  five  gal- 
lons be  wanted,  the  same  proportion  should  be  ob- 
served. . 


Different  sounds  travel  with  different  degrees  of 
velocity.  A  call  for  dinner  will  run  over  a  ten-acre- 
lot  in  a  minute  and  a  half,  while  a  summons  to 
work  will  take  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 
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The  following  is  about  as  sweet  a  little  thing  of  the  kind 
as  we  have  ever  seen : 

HE'S  COM  I  N  a  . 

He's  coming!  the  blushing  rose 
Whispers  it  low  to  me, 

And  the  starlight  hastens  with  it 
Over  the  twilight  sea  ; 

All  trembling,  the  zephyrs  tell  me, 
On  the  light  winds  hurrying  past, 

And  my  own  heart  quickly  beating- 
Coming,  corning  at  last. 

The  soft-lipped  waves  of  the  ocean, 

Gathering  at  my  feet. 
Breeze-borne  ^lom  the  coral  island, 

Murmur  the  secret  sweet; 
There's  not  a  dew-steeped  blossom, 

Or  glistening  orange  tree. 
But  iurnish  its  leaves  glee-laden, 

To  breathe  this  joy  to  me. 

List !  that  is  the  sound  of  rowing, 

Stealing  along  the  air  : 
I  must  gather  around  my  temples 

This  weight  of  braided  hair  ; 
And  trust  to  growing  darkness, 

And  evening  shadows  dim, 
To  hide  with  their  wings  the  traces 

Of  tears  I've  shed  Jor  him. 


THE  FIRST  BABY. 

The  wretch  who  perpetrated  the  following  should  be 
slightly  tinctured  with  a  decoction  of  the  rinderpest, 
trichinia  and  cholera — the  hardened  creature.  He  com- 
plains of  his  one  newly  introduced  "wind  instrument," — 
only  one  instrument !  Why  we  have  enough  of  them  to 
make  a  full  chorus,  with  orchestral  accompanyments,  all 
tuned  as  harmoniously  as  the  "  harp  with  a  thousand 
strings"— and  we  never  shampooned  or  curled  our  hair, 
wore  nice  clothes,  nor  dyed  our  head— and  was  only  flatter- 
ed as  being  the  handsomest  ugly  man  in  town.  The  fel- 
low's pretty,  had  nothing  to  do  with  winning  the  girl's 
aflFections,  it  was  his  cool  impudence.  If  he  finds  "the 
first  baby"  sapping  his  mental  endowments,  a  score  would 
send  him  to  Mount  Hope,  where  no  habeas  corpus  would, 
or  ever  should  reach  him.   But  hear  him  for  his  cause  : — 

"By  the  Rev.  Mr.  ,  S.  W.  B.  to  C.  G.,  only  daugh- 
ter, etc.  "No  cards."  Why  didn't  it  say  no  baby?  I  have 
one  of  those  interesting  animals  at  my  house.  It  came 
when  it  rained,  dark  as  pitch,  and  my  umbrella  at  the 
store  and  no  cars  running.  The  doctor  lived  five  miles  due 
west,  and  the  nurse  six  miles  due  east,  and  when  I  got 
home  to  the  bosom  of  my  family  the  condensed  milkman 
was  at  the  next  door.  It  is  a  funny  chip,  that  baby;  Solferi- 
no  color,  and  the  length  ol  a  Bologna  sausage.  Cross?  I 
guess  not.  Um,  um  ;  it  commenced  to  chase  me  down  the 
pathway  of  life  just  when  muslin,  linen,  and  white  flannel 
were  the  highest  they  had  been  since  Adam  built  a  house 
for  Eve's  chickens.  Doctor  charged  two  dollars  a  squint, 
four  dollars  a  grunt ;  and,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  rain 
in  the  country,  take  what's  left  in  a  man's  pocket,  no  dfS- 
count  for  cash,  and  send  bill  for  balance,  January  1st.  A 
poor  little  thing  is  that  baby  ;  a  speck  of  a  rose  like  a  wart; 
head  as  bald  as  a  squash,  and  no  place  to  hitch  a  waterfall ; 
a  mouth  just  suited  to  come  gumgame  and  chew  milk.— 
Oh.  crackee,  you  should  hear  her  sing.  I've  bumped  it, 
stufted  my  fur  cap  down  its  throat,  given  it  the  smoothing 
iron  to  play  with,  but  that  little  red  lump  that  looks  as  if 
it  couldn't  hold  blood  enough  to  keep  a  musketo  from 


fainting,  persists  tn  yelling  like  thunder.  It  shows  a  de- 
sire to  swallow  its  fists ;  and  the  other  day  they  dropped 
down  its  throat,  and  all  that  prevented  from  going  clear 
through,  was  the  crook  of  its  elbows.  It  stopped  its  music 
and  I  was  happy  one  and  a  half  minutes.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  have  a  baby  in  the  house— one  of  your  belly- 
ache kind.  Think  of  the  pleasures  of  a  father  in  disha- 
bille, trembling  in  the  midnight  hour,  with  its  feet  upon  a 
square  yard  of  oil-cloth,  dropping  paragoric  into  a  tin  spoon 
by  the  moonlight :  somebody  thumping  on  the  door,  wife 
of  your  bosom  hurry,  and  the  baby  yelling  till  the  fresco 
drops  from  the  ceiling.  It's  nice  time  to  think  of  dress 
coats,  pants,  ties  and  white  kids.  Shades  of  departed  cock- 
tails what  comfort,  what  a  picture  of  an  artist  in  plaster 
paris.  Its  mother  says  the  darling  is  troubled  with  wind 
on  the  stomach;  it  beats  all  the  wind  instruments  I  have 
ever  heard.  I  have  got  to  get  up  in  the  cold  while  the  milk 
warms  ;  it  uses  the  bottle.  I  have  a  cradle  with  a  miracu- 
lous representation  of  a  soothing  syrup  bottle  on  the  dash 
board.  I  tried  to  stop  its  breath  the  other  night,  but  it  was 
no  go  ;  I  rocked  it  so  hard  I  missed  the  stays,  and  sent  it 
slap  clear  across  the  room,  upsetting  a  jar  of  preserves.  It 
didn't  make  any  noise  then,  oh,  no  !  Its  mother  says  wait 
till  it  gets  bleached,  (its  been  vaccinated,)  and  big  enough 
to  crawl  around  and  feed  on  pins.  Yes,  I  am  going  to 
wait.  Won't  it  be  delightful  ?  John,  run  for  the  doctor, 
sis  has  fallen  in  the  slop  pail,  and  is  choaking  with  a  pota- 
to skin  ;  sis  kas  fell  down  stairs ;  sis  has  swallowed  the  tack 
hammer:  shows  signs  of  the  mumps,  measles,  croup, 
whooping  cough  small-pox,  cholic,  dysentery,  cholera  in- 
fantum, or  some  other  darn  thing  to  let  the  doctor  take 
away  all  the  money  laid  away  for  my  winter's  corn  beef, 
and  all  this  comes  of  my  shampooning  and  curling  my  hair, 
wearing  nice  clothes,  looking  handsome,  going  a  courting, 
and  making  a  woman  fall  in  love  with  and  marry  me." 


Family  Courtesies.— In  the  family  the  law  of  pleasing 
ought  to  extend  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  You  are 
bound  to  please  your  children;  and  your  children  are 
bound  to  please  each  other  ;  and  you  are  bound  to  please 
your  servants ;  if  you  expect  them  to  please  you.  Some 
men  are  pleasant  in  the  household  and  nowhere  else.  I 
have  known  such  men.  They  were  good  fathers  and  kind 
husbands.  If  you  had  seen  them  in  their  own  homes  you 
would  have  thought  they  were  angels;  but  if  you  had  seen 
them  in  the  street  or  in  the  counting  house,  or  any  where 
else  outside  of  their  own  house,  you  would  have  thought 
them  almost  savage.  But  the  opposite  is  apt  to  be  the  case. 
When  we  are  among  our  neighbors,  or  amongst  strangers, 
we  endeavor  to  act  with  propriety;  but  when  we  get  home, 
we  say  to  ourselves,  "I  have  played  a  part  long  enough,  and 
now  I  am  going  to  be  natural.''  So  we  sit  down,  and  are 
ugly  and  snappish,  and  blunt  and  disagreeable.  We  lay 
aside  those  little  courtesies  that  make  the  roughest  floor 
smooth,  that  makes  the  hardest  things  like  velvet,  and 
make  life  pleasant.  We  expend  all  our  politeness  in  places 
where  it  will  bring  silver  and  gold. 

Books.-  Give  us  a  house  furnished  with  books  rather 
than  furniture  !  Both  if  you  can,  but  books  at  any  rate  !— 
To  spend  several  days  in  a  friends  house,  and  hunger  for 
something  to  read,  while  you  are  treading  on  costly  carpets, 
and  sitting  down  upoii  luxurious  chairs,  and  sleeping  upon 
down,  is  as  if  one  were  bribing  your  body  for  the  sake  of 
cheating  your  mind.  Books  are  the  windows  through 
which  the  soul  looks  out.  A  house  without  books  is  like 
a  room  without  windows.  A  book  is  good  company  ;  it  is 
full  of  conversation  without  loquacity.  It  talks  to  you,  not 
through  the  ear,  but  another  way." 
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Whitkwash  that  will  Not  Rub  Off. — Mix  up  half 
a  pint  of  lime  and  water,  take  a  half  a  pint  of  flour  and 
make  a  starch  of  it,  and  pour  it  into  the  whitewash  while 
liot.   Stir  it  well  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

To  Whiten  Clothes  without  Bleaching.— One  ounce 
oxalic  acid  to  one  pint  of  water;  one  cup  of  the  above  to 
one  pailful  of  water.  Put  in  the  clothes,  and  stir  while  in 
the  acid.   Rinse  twice. 

A  Salve  for  Cuts  and  Sores.— One  ounce  and  a  half 
of  olive  oil,  two  ounces  of  white  diaculum,  and  two  ouncef 
of  beeswax,  melted  together. 

To  Render  Cloth  Wind  and  Rain  Proof.— Boil  two 
pounds  of  turpentine,  and  one  pound  of  litharge  in  powder, 
and  two  or  three  pints  of  linseed  oil.  The  article  to  be 
brushes  over  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

Green  Peas,  Beans,  and  Sweet  Corn. — Peas,  beans, 
and  corn,  seem  to  possess  a  fermenting  principle  which  is 
not  destroyed  by  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  for  fruit,  and 
can  rarely  be  canned  successfully.  The  mode,  however, 
for  peas: — Shell  them  and  put  in  small  cans;  fill  with  water, 
place  the  can  in  the  water-bath,  and  keep  boiling  about  30 
minutes,  perhaps  more.  Green  beans,  you  should  gather 
as  for  common  use;  string,  and  cut  in  very  small  pieces  and 
then  can.  Some  prefer  to  dry  beans,  or  better  still,  pack 
down  in  salt.  And  the  good  ^Id  way  of  drying  corn,  is  much 
better  than  to  run  the  risk  of  having  it  spoiL 

To  Color  Red  and  Yellow.— By  experiments,  I  have 
ascertained  that  bright  and  indelible  red  and  yellow  may 
be  obtained  in  the  following  way;— Take  equal  quantities 
ot  Tag  Alder  and  Black  Cherry  bark;  steep  until  you  have  | 
a  strong  decoction.   If  you  wish  two  colors,  divide  the  li-  j 
quid.   Saleratus,  or  weak  lye,  will  set  a  yellow  dye;  alum  | 
will  set  a  red  dye.  j 
Recipe  for  Sorghum  Vinegar.— To  six  gallons  warm 
soft  water  add  one  gallon  sorghum  sirup.   Standing  in  the  | 
sun  or  by  a  fire,  it  will  become  good  in  about  three  weeks.  ! 
The  bung  of  the  cask  should  be  left  open  for  the  admission  , 
of  air.   A2  piece      straw  paper,  or  if  you  have  it,  some 
mother,  will  hasten  fermentation.   The  above  makes  ex- 
cellent pickles,  though  too  dark  colored  to  look  nicely  upon 
the  table.   A  stronger  article  (which  many  perhaps  would 
prefer)  can  be  made  by  a  larger  proportion  of  sirup.  I 
Toilet  Soap. — Clarify  your  tallow  by  boiling  in  weak 
lye,  scrape  all  the  sediment  from  the  bottom  when  cold,  ; 
melt  it  again  and  strain  through  flannel.   Boil,  skim  and  | 
strain  your  lye;  then  proceed  as  directed  for  hard  soap.  Next  ! 
refine  it  with  great  care.   Then,  after  bleaching  and  drain- 
ing thoroughly,  color  with  any  paint,  mixing  in  dry  or  oil 
paint,  and  perfume  with  what  you  choose.   If  you  wish  to 
marble  it  do  so  by  putting  in  as  you  fill  your  moulds,  spoon- 
fuls of  white  and  colored  soap  irregularlj'-.    Small  blanc 
mange  moulds  make  pretty  cakes  of  fancy  soap.   Balls  are 
rolled  up  in  the  hand  if  you  have  no  moulds. 

Cooling  Drinks  in  Cases  of  Fever.— Lemonade  is  re- 
commended by  medical  men  as  very  useful  in  cases  of 
scarlatina.  Barley-water  may  be  safely  given  in  most  ill- 
nesses. To  make  this,  soak  an  ounce  of  pearl-barley  in 
several  waters,  put  it  with  some  lemon-peel  into  a  quart  of 
boiling  water;  let  it  remain  on  the  hob  for  about  an  hour, 
then  strain  it.  Lemon  juice  and  loaf  sugar  may  be  added, 
if  agreeable.  Or,  boil  two  ounces  of  barley  in  two  quarts 
of  water  till  it  thickens,  then  strain  it  and  mix  it  half-and- 
half  with  new  milk,  sweeten  to  taste;  and  flavor  with  any 
spice  that  is  liked. 


FLOWER-GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE-GROUND. 


When  the  warm  sun  that  brings. 
Seed  time  and  harvest,  has  returned  again, 
'Tis  sweet  to  visit  the  still  wood,  where  springs 

The  first  flower  of  the  plain. 

Sweet  April !  many  a  thought 
Is  wedded  unto  thee,  as  hearts  are  wed ; 
Nor  shall  they  fail,  till,  to  its  autumn  brought, 

Lile's  golden  fruit  is  shed. 

Writing  these  monthly  hints  is  somewhat  dry 
work,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  for  departing  a  lit- 
tle, at  this  soul-inspiring  season,  from  the  stern 
logic  of  dry  facts,  and  seeking  to  enliven  our  task 
with  the  pleasures  of  poetic  fancy.  Our  readers 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  their,  "visit  to  the  still 
wood."  The  "first  flowers  of  the  plain"  only  puts 
us  in  mind  of  our  sweet  garden  "spring  flowers  ;" 
and  we  fear  the  very  first  request  following  the  first 
spring  walk  through  the  wild  woods,  will  be  for  the 
Mo7ithIy,  "to  see  what  is  to  be  done  in  April." 

"Well,  there  is  plenty  to  be  done.  The  flower- 
beds must  be  filled  at  once  with  bedding  plants, 
beginning  of  course  with  the  Verbenas.  It  is  not 
well  to  set  out  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind, 
plants  taken  from  close  frames  or  greenhouses  Bet- 
ter to  set  them  in  sheltered  spots  for  a  few  days,  to 
harden  off  somewhat.  Most  florists,  who  have  reg- 
ular customers,  harden  them  off  before  sending, 
which  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  do  when  they 
are  simply  "sent  to  market." 

In  planting  for  masses,  the  plants  should  be  set 
in  thickly.  All  annuals  not  yet  sown  should  be 
done  at  once — the  second  week  in  May  will  be  time 
enough  for  such  tender  annuals  as  Thunbergia, 
Cypress-vine  and  Amaranthus — the  seeds  of  the 
white  cypress-vine  should  be  sown  with  the  crim- 
son, for  effect;  some  very  pretty  results  are  often 
obtained  from  this  plant,  trained  on  fancy  trellises. 
Annuals,  or  other  seeds  that  have  been  forwarded 
in  a  slight  hot-bed,  or  under  protection,  should  be 
set  out  whenever  a  shower  affords  an  opportunity. 
Where  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  mass  of  flowers  in 
some  shady  places,  the  Hydrangea  or  Hortensia 
answers  admirably,  continuing  in  beauty  the  whole 
season.  We  have  seen  a  bed  of  the  English  Ivy  in 
such  deep  shade  with  a  singularly  pleasing  effect — 
there  are  not  many  plants  that  will  thrive  in  such 
situations,  and  what  will  should  be  prized.  As  a 
vine  for  shady  spots,  there  is  nothing  superior  to 
the  Bignonia  capreolata  or  Golden  Trumpet-vine — 
clothed  with  brilliant  flowers  in  summer,  and  main- 
taining its  verdure  the  year  round.  Gladioli  are 
deservedly  increasing  in  favor;  a  number  of  new 
varieties  have  been  lately  added  to  collections — thej 
like  a  rich  loam,  rather  moist.    Where  Hyacinths 
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or  Tulips  were  planted  ia  beds  ia  the  flower  garden 
in  the  fall,  and  are  now  coming  into  bloom,  bed- 
ding plants  may  be  planted  with  a  dibble  or  trowel 
in  the  spaces  between  them,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks 
after  the  former  have  done  blooming,  the  latter 
will  come  in,  maintaining  the  interest  through  the 
■whole  season.  The  Tuberose  and  Tigridia  or  Tiger- 
flower,  may  be  treated  the  same  way  :  moles  and 
ground  mice  make  sad  havoc  amongst  these  roots  ; 
a  lump  of  tow  dipped  in  gas  tar,  and  sunk  a  few 
inches  in  the  soil  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  roots, 
"will  make  the  marauders  shy  of  coming  about. — 
Whenever  the  ground  'cakes,'  after  a  rain,  the 
ground  should  be  lightened  with  a  hoe  and  rake  ;  it 
mixes  the  air  with  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  as  that 
is  a  non-conductor,  it  prevents  the  soil  from  losing 
so  much  moisture  by  evaporation,  or  of  becoming 
so  hot  and  hard,  as  it  otherwise  would. 

The  lawns  should  be  mown  as  soon  as  ever  it  is 
long  enough  to  bear  the  scythe,  if  a  continuous 
'green  carpet'  be  desired ;  when  suffered  to  grow 
long  before  the  first  cutting,  a  face  of  brown  stumps 
are  left  which  shows  at  every  successive  mowing. 

Planting  of  deciduous  trees  must  now  be  for- 
warded rapidly,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
commence  with  the  evergreens.  We  advocate 
strongly  pruning  or  shortening  the  extreme  points 
of  the  branches  at  transplanting,  not  only  of  decid- 
uous tr€es,  but  of  evergreens  also.  It  is  one  of  the 
modern  'revolutions,'  to  be  able  to  speak  thus  of 
evergreen  trees ;  the  idea  would  have  been  laughed 
at  not  a  half  dozen  years  ago.  Of  course  there  is 
a  way  to  prune  without  injuring  the  symmetry  or 
fine  form  of  the  evergreen  tree,  which  a  little  prac- 
tice will  soon  teach  the  amateur. 

Many  evergreen  shrubs  supposed  to  be  difficult  of 
culture  are  easily  grown  in  a  deep  and  cool  soil. — 
Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  etc.,  do  well  where  these 
conditions  of  growth  are  attended  to.  The  former 
is  supposed  to  do  best  in  the  shade;  but  it  does  bet- 
ter in  the  full  sun  in  a  good  and  proper  soil,  than 
in  the  shade  of  a  dry  spot.  The  fact  that  they  grow 
among  rocks  on  hillsides,  gives  rise  to  the  idea  that 
they  like  a  dry  soil ;  but  our  experience  in  their 
native  localities  proves  that  the  coolest  spots  on  a 
hot  summer's  day,  is  where  these  plants  are  found. 

This  is  the  best  part  of  spring,  on  the  whole,  to 
plant  evergreens.  For  immediate  effect,  they  are 
usually  planted  much  thicker  than  they  are  ulti- 
mately able  to  occupy  with  advantage.  In  plant- 
ing, take  care  to  plant  those  that  will  finally  re- 
main first,  and  fill  in  the  temporary  ones  after.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  trees — a  Norway  Spruce  for 
instance,  that  will  in  a  few  years  possess  a  diame- 
ter of  thirty  feet — planted  perhaps  but  six  or  eight 
feet  from  the  edge  of  a  walk,  and  no  oiher  near  to 
stay  when  the  one  so  inconveniently  close  has  to  be 
removed. —  Gardener's  Monthly, 


Nitre  in  Alabama. — An  Alabama  paper  reports 
that  four  caves  are  worked  for  nitre  in  that  State, 
In  one  place  fourteen  hands,  in  four  and  a  half 
months,  produced  2,755  lbs.  In  another  place  9,- 
000  lbs.  were  made,  at  a  cost  of  15  cents  per  lb.,  and 
another  4,350  lbs.,  at  13  cents. 

First  Heifer  Calf. — It  is  an  axiom  among  some 
of  our  Eastern  dairymen  to  raise  the  first  calf  of  a 
heifer  if  a  heifer  calf,  as  it  will  almost  uniformly  make 
•a  good  milker.  If  a  male  calf  is  the  first  fruit,  the 
mother  is  disposed  of. 

Western  papers  are  complaining  that  it  costs 
three  bushels  of  corn  to  send  one  to  market  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  miles,  100  bushels  to  get  a 
pair  of  boots,  one  thousand  bushels  to  get  a  suit  of 
clothes,  and  two  tons  of  corn  for  a  ton  of  coal. 


SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

Believing  Maryland  and  Virginia  possess  every 
requisite  for  becoming  the  largest  Wool-growing  re- 
gions in  the  Union,  both  in  soil,  climate  and  prox- 
imity to  market  for  Mutton  and  Wool — and  that  the 
time  has  come  when  a  change  in  the  system  of  farm- 
ing is  inevitable,  and  that  Sheep  would  be  largely 
used,  if  accessible  at  reasonable  prices,  I  have  per- 
fected arrangements  for  supplying  farmers  in  these 
States  with  sheep. 

My  plan  is  to  select  from  the  leading  flocks  of  the 
North  such  Sheep  as  I  would  put  upon  my  own 
farm  for  profit,  and  bring  them  here  for  distribu- 
tion, either  in  Maryland  or  Virginia,  to  those 
who  wish  to  stock  their  farms  witl%  valuable  sheep. 

Sheep  will  be  furnished  in  numbers  from  one  to 
one  thousand,  and  at  as  low  prices  as  will  give  me 
a  small  profit.  They  will  be  kept  on  hand  at  my 
farm,  in  moderate  numbers — from  which  samples 
can  be  selected  and  orders  filled  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  from  the  North  ;  and  if  the  Sheep  do 
not  suit  upon  arrival,  the  purchasers  will  not  be 
required  to  take  thetn. 

As  1  have  been  connected  with  Sheep  raising  for 
most  of  the  last  forty  years,  and  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  Sheep  husbandry  of  the  North,  I  flatter 
myself  I  can  be  of  great  service^to  farmers  in  estab- 
lishing this  branch  of  business. 

Rams  will  be  furnished  at  the  proper  time  in  the 
fall. 

.:^*My  office  in  Baltimore  is  at  the  "Maryland 
Farmer"  office,  No.  24  S.  Calvert  street,  where  I 
can  be  consulted  Thursdays,  from  10  to  2  P.  M. — 
Post  office  address,  "T.C.Peters,  W.  Friendship, 
Howard  County,  Md." 

T.  C.  PETERS. 

Baltimore,  March,  1866, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMEK. 


BALTIMOEE  MARKETS— March  30. '  |Jirgl*'i*&" -Tr"!^^^^^^^^^ 

  per  Country  $35.S;20,  ground  leaves  $3. 50@$  10.    Ohio— iu 


Prepared  for  the  "Maryland  Farmer"  by  John  Mer- 
RYMAN  &  Co.,  Baltimore.  ■ 


{Unless  wheK  otherwise  specified  the  prices  are  wholesale.] 

COFFEE— Prime  Rio  20^i@20K  cts.  gold.   Nothing  do- 
ing  in  Java  or  Laguayra. 
COTTON— There  has  been  a  better  feeling  in  th 


owing  to  the 
quote; 

Upland 

Ordinary  35 

Low  Middling  ..37 

Middling  ,.39 

Good  Middling.. 41 


staple 

mproved  tone  of  European  advices.  We 


Mobile. 
35 
38 
40 
42 


N.  O.  &  Texas. 


bags, 
bbls. 


Florida. 
35 
37 
39 
4-2 

FE  \THERS— Prime  live  Geese  we  quote  at65@73  cents 
and  common  and  ordinary  descriptions  at  55@60  cents. 

fertilizers- 
No.  1  Peruvian  Guano  $110 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano   65 

Flour  of  Bone   P5 

Turner's  Excelsior   75 

Turners  Ammo.  S.  Phos   60 

Coe's  Ammo.  S.  Phos   60 

Baugh's  Raw  Bone  S.  Phos   55 

Rhodes^  S.  Phos   57.5s' 

Rhodes'       do   55 

Phillips'      do   60 

Mapes'        do   60 

Bone  Dust   45 

Dissolved  Bones   55 

Plaster   20 

*'A  A"  Mexican  Guano   33 

«'A"         do.         do   30 

Kimberly's  Cereal  Fertilizer   30 

Fish  Guano,  in  bags  or  barrels, ...  68 
do      coarse,  in  orig.  packages  50 

Bruce's  Fertilizer   50 

Sulphuric  acid,  4>^c.  V  ft.— (Carboy  S3.)       ^,  ^ 

MACKEREL-Shore,  No.  1,  S2n@S22  per  brl.;  do.  No. 
2  S17.50'a.l9;  Bay  No.  1,  $16.50^$'";  No.  2,  $15.50@16.50; 
No  3,  SH  0^14.50"  Herring,  Labrador  ^  $9@  10;  Shore  $5.50 
@6.50;  Shore,  split  S7.50@8.50;  Codfish  §4@5  per  100  lbs.; 
HakeS3  50@4. 
FLOUR—  ^ 
Howard  Street  and  Super  and  Cut  Extra  $8.00  @ 

«          "    Extra   9.00  (< 

«         "   Family  12.00 

Ohio  Super  and  Cut  Extra   7.87 

"         "   Extra  shipping   8  75  _ 

"         «   Family....    12.00  @  00.00 

Northwestern  Super   8  00 

City  Mills,  Super   8.25 

Shipping  brands  Extra   11-25 

Standard  Extra   •  •  9-25 

Baltimore,  Welch  &  Greenfield's  Family..  15.00 

"         High  grade  retailing   12.25 

Rye  Flour,  new   4-25 

Corn  Meal— City  and  Brandywine   3.^0 

DRIED  FRUiT-Old  .Apples  6^9  cts  ;  new 
Peaches,  unpealed  halves  14@16  cts.; 


¥  ton  of  2000  fts. 

V  ton  " 

V  ton  " 

V  ton  " 
¥  ton  " 

V  ton  " 
¥  ton 
¥  ton 
¥  ton 
¥  ton  " 
¥  ton  " 
¥  ton  " 
¥  ton  " 

¥  ton      2240  ibs. 
¥  ton  of  2000  fts. 
¥  ton  " 
¥  ton 
¥  ton 
¥  ton 
¥  ton 


lerior  to  good  common  $5@S^)  brown  and  spangled  S9,^S12 
good  and  fine  red  and  spangled  $14(g;8l7,  fine  yellow  and 
fancy  $20(g$30.  Kentucky— Frosted  lugs  $6.50@S7,  fair 
to  good  lugs  $7  5ora,S8.50,  common  to  fair  leaf  $9(gSl2, 
good  do.  $I2.50@$16,  and  select  do  $18@28.  The  inspec- 
tions for  the  week  ending  March  22,  1866,  are  as  follows  : 
Maryland,  409  hhds.;  Ohio,  67  hhds.    Total,  476  hhds. 

W HI "*KEY.— Pennsylvania  $2.25;  City  and  Western 
$2.27@$2.28. 

Balti.mcre  Cattlk  Market— Prices  range  as  follows: 

Very  best  on  sale    V   100  lbs.  gross  $8  50   ^$9  GO 

Second  best  do    8  00   @  8  37^ 

jMedium  Cattle,  do   7  00   (S,  7.75 

Scalawags  and  old  Cows,    do   5  50   @  6.75 

Average  of  sales,  do   7.62j^ 

HOGS. — With  lighter  receipts  the  past  week  prices  have 
favored  sellers.  Sales  of  fair  to  prime  live  Hogs  at  13  to  14 
cents,  and  choice  at  1414  fl>  net. 

SHEEP.— Supply  and  demand  only  fair.   Receipts  have 
brought  6X  to  8  cents  per  lb.  gross,  but  one  car  load  of  ex- 
tra'Sneep,  averaging  110  lbs.,  was  taken  up  Ulery  and  Shi- 
I  vy  at  8K  cents,  and  small  sales  of  the  same  were  made  at 
9  cents. 


LIGHTNING  RODS. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  .HA WLEY'S  PA- 
TENT EXCELSIOR  LIGHTNING  RQDS  ;  also  the 
common  iron  or  GALVANISED  RODS.  All  work 
put  up  by  us  kept  in  repair  free  of  charge.  Old  jobs 
repaired  and  new  points  furnished  on  short  noticf . 

L.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO., 
147  W.  Pratt  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  S. — Rods  and  Trimmings  furnished  to  dealers, 
and  State  and  County  rights  for  sale  of  patent 
rod.  ap6t 


PLANTS  FOE  THE  GAEDEN. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY. 


8.10 
@  8.75 
@  11.50 
@  9.623^ 
@  00  00 
@  00.00 
@  5.00 
@  00.00 
]0@13  cts. 
ii's  at  11@12  cents, 


low 69 373  cts.    Oais-4s:a50  cents  weight.  ,^ 

H\Y'\ND  STRAW.-Loo.-^e  Timothy  $15@$20,  the  lat-  ■ 
ter  strictly  prime  ;  Baled  Sn@-?20  ;  Rye  Straw  §18. 
MILL  FEED.— Brown  Stuff  18  cts.;  Middlings  30@35  cts.  , 
MOLASSES.— Cuba,  classed  40(S45  cts.;  Cuba  Muscova- 
do 45(^50  cts.;  English  Island  45^70  cts.,  and  Porto  Rico 


50(S75  cts 
PR 


ROVISIONS.— Bacon,  Shoulders  and  Sides  133^@1 3^4 
and  16J^.'S17  cts  ;  Bulk  Shoulders  11, cts.;  Mess  Pork  .$26- 
SO-aSa? ;  Bulk  Sides  14  cts.;  Hams  21(a23  cts  for  sugar 
cured  and  21@21X  for  shipping.  Bu«er-Roll  40@45  c^.; 
Glades  38^43  cts.;  Western  2S@33  cts.;  New  \ork  State 
50{2,55  cts. 

S\LT.-Ground  Alum,  $2^5 $2.10  ;  Wcrthington's  fine 
$3.50@?3.55  ;  other  brands  $3.35@$3.45  ;  Turk's  Island  60 

*^*<;FFnS^-^loyer  S5.25(a)S5.87  for  good  to  fair  and  $6.25 
for  ?hTe  ;  ^;moThr$3.^5|s4  ;  Flax  Seed  $2.50@$2.55  _ 

SUGAR.— Cuba  grocery  1 1  cts.;  Porto  Rico  12^  cts., 
prime  to  choice  do.  S13@$13.75.         ,  ,    -  ,  ^tr..,Arr 

TOBACCO  —Inspections  of  Maryland  leaf  show  a  steady 
improvement,  but  transactions  continue  small.  O^^^J/f' 
rieties  are  very  quiet,   We  quote  Maryland-Frosted  to 


SELECT  BEDDING  PLANTS, 

Including  all  the  new  varieties  of  Roses,  Geranium.'-, 
Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Fuschias,  Salvias,  Lan- 
tanas,  Petunias,  Coleus,  Carnations,  Pan- 
sies,  Phlox,  Stock  Gillies,  Gazenias, 
Tuberoses,  &c.,  &c. 
Hardy  Phlox  and  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs,  kc,  &c. 

SPECIAL  SELECTIONS. 

By  enclosing  TEN  DOLLARS,  the  following 
plants  will  be  packed  and  delivered  to  any  freight 
agent  in  Baltimore,  selection  made  by  us  : 

12  Roses— of  varieties, 
4  Helistropes—  do 
12  Verbenas, 

1  Achyranthes  Verschafeltii, 
4  Fuchsia, 

2  Garanias, 
1  4  Salvia, 
I  4  Dahlias, 
I  2  Feverfew, 

1  Double  Nasturtiun. 
Mignonette, 


I  4  Lantanas — of  varieties, 
I  6  Geraniums—  do 

2  Carnation,  , 
1  2  Pinks, 
i  2  Coleus, 
I  2  Lemon  Verbena, 
j  4  Pansy, 

I  6  Phlox  Drummondii, 
I  1  Double  Violet, 

II  Cobea  Scandens, 
2  Forget  Me  Not. 


All  orders  punctually  attended  to.  Catalogues 
sent  to  all  applicants. 

R.  Halliday  &  Son, 

ap.2t  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 

And  EVERGREEN 

Trees,  Yines,  Plants,  &c. 

ROBERT  HALLIDAY  &  SON, 


Having  enlarged  our  Nurseries  the 
^past  year,  we  invite  the  attention  of 
'  buj'ers  to  our  large  stock  which,  for 

 ^.^  health  and  vigor,  cannot  be  excelled, 

and  on  the  most  reasonable  terojs,  viz  : 

PEARS— Standards  and  Dwarfs, 
APPLES,  PEACHES, 

PLUMS,  CHERRIES, 
APRICOTS,  NECTARINES,  &c. 


Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Gooseber- 

ries,  Blackberries,  Currants; 
Evergreen  T^ees^  Norway  Spruce,[Heni- 
lock  Spruce,  American  Siberian,  and 
Golden  Arborvitae,  Junipers,  &c.,  &c. 

Ornamental  Trees— Silver  Maples,  Poplar,  Horse 
Chesnut,  Mountain  Ash,  Lindens,  Sugar  Maples, 
Willows,  &c.  &c. 

Grapevines,  Roses,  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs  and 
Bedding  Plants. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  a  fine  lot  of 
PEARS— Standards  and  Dwarfs,  of  large  size  and 
of  our  own  growing  ;  trees  6  to  10  years  old.  They 
have  been  producing  fruit  for  the  past  three  years. 
Trees  6  to  8  feet  high. 

All  orders  will  be  punctually  attended  to.  Cata- 
logues furnished  on  application.  * 

Kobert  IXalliclay  Sou, 

It  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


NOVELTIES, 

NOW  READY. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Aeliyranthes  Verschafeltii— A  fbliaged  plant 

of  great  beautv  ;  adapted  .for  Vases  and  the 
Border.    Price '$1. 

New  Double  Petunias: 

President  Lincoln — The  best  Double  Petunia 
•  out  ;  rote  pink,  marbled  with  white;  very  I'rag- 
rant;  inniiense  size.    Price  75  cents. 

Belle  of  Baltimore— Rich,  dark  crimson,  strip- 
ed find  blotclied  with  white,  very  double,  ex- 
tra fine.    Price  75  cents. 

Double  Pansy— Each  so  cents, 

Coleus— Of  lliiee  varieties. 

Gardenia  Raclicans  Variegata.  Cape  Jas- 
II, me  loliage,  variegated,  eniirely  new.  Price 
.50  cents. 

Jse-Send  for  Catalogues.  ap-2t 


JUCUNDA— OUR  No.  700 

STRAWBERRY. 

GOOD  nsrVESTMENT. 

We  will  send  by  mail,  post  paid,  and  guarantee 
their  safe  carriage  :  25  good  strong  plants  for  S5 — 
or  60  for$lO.  By  Express  100  plants  for  Sl5— 
1000  for  $100.  Each  plant,  w  ith  ordinary  care,  will 
produce,  the  first  season,  100  additional.  Thus  an 
outlay  of  $5  will  secure  2500  plants  in  six  mouths, 
or  $10,  6000  plants. 

As  but  few  plants  of  this  remarkable  strawberry 
have  been  disseminated,  the  demand  for  some  years 
to  come,  at  high  prices,  will  be  very  great. 

The  most  ^jro/ito^/Ze  time  to  secure  valuable  rare 
varieties,  is  when  they  are  first  introduced.  ^ 

J.  KNOX, 

It  Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CREVELING  GRAPE. 

Nearly  as  early  as  the  Hartford  Prolific,  of  supe- 
rior quality,  and  good  for  both  wine  and  the  table. 

10,000  VINES 

For  Sale  at  5  per  Doz— $40  per  100— $300  per  1000. 

J.  KNOX, 
Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"The  Practical  Entomologist." 


The  only  Paper  of  its  kind  in  the  World. 

Is  published  monthly  by  the  Entomological  Societv 
OF  Philadelphia,  for  the  dissemination  o:  valuabla  infor- 
mation among  the  Farmers,  Agriculturists  and  Horticultu- 
rists, regarding  Noxious  Insects,  and  suggesting  remedies 
for  their  destruction. 

CiC?=TERi-vis.— 50  cents  per  annum,  in  advance. 

{^SJ^Advertistmtnts  inserted  at  reasonable  rates. 

N.  B.— The  original  design  of  the  publishers  was  to  dis- 
tribute copies  gratuitously  to  all  who  would  remit  12  cents 
to  pre-pay  one  year's  post.ige,  but  the  demand  tor  copies, 
under  such  terms,  has  been  so  great,  that  the  receipts  from 
advertisement,  ^c,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  publication;  consequently,  they  are  obliged  to  an- 
nounce that  all  subscribers  hereafter  must  remit  50  Cents 
for  one  year's  subscription,  commencing  with  the  first  "Of  the 
volume.  Address 

"PRACTICAL  ENTOMOLOGIST," 

JVo.  blQ  South  Thirteenth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


PRACTICAL  SHEPHERD. 

This  is  the  latest  and  best  oi  Dn.  Randall's  works  on 
Sheep  Husbandry— the  Standard  Authority  on  this  subject. 
It  tells  all  about  the  Breeding,  Rlanagement  and  Diseases 
of  Sheep,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  flock-master 
on  the  American  Continent.  Over  20,000  copies  already- 
sold.  One  large  12mo.  volume  of  454  pages— printed,  illus- 
trated and  bound  in  superior  style.  Sent  post  paid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price— $2.  Address, 

"MARYLAND  FARMER," 
24  S.  Calvert  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


The  subscriber  offers 
vate  sale  the  whole 
.BLOODED  STOCK,  consist 


Private  Sale  of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Hogs. 

of  his  J^ff\^ 

ing  ot  HOliSBS,  CATTLE,  SHEEP  and  BOGS. 

THOMAS  HUGHLETT, 
aptf  Trappe  P.  0.,  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  Devon  Cattle. 

FOR  SALE— 20  to  30  Cotswold  Sheep,  of 
I  the  superior  liock  of  the  late  Wm.  Jessop,  of 
Baltimore  county,  iMd.— am!  -2  BULLS  and  3 
.COIVS  ot  pure  Devon  cattle,  from  iMr.  Pat- 
terson's herd.  Apply  at  the  farm  to  Mrs.  Wra.  Jessop,  at 
Ashland  Station,  Northern  Central  R.  Road,  or  address  her 
by  letter  at  Cockeysville  P.  O.,  Baltimore  co.,  Md.— or  Mr. 
SAaiUEL  Sands,  Baltimore  P.  O.,  Md.  ap2t 


FOE  SALS, 


FANCY  FOWLS  WANTED. 


Bremen  Geese.  White  Turkeys,  White  Dorkings,  Gol- 
den, Silver  and  Black  and  White  Polands,  Golden  and  Sil- 
ver Sebrigrhts,  Black  African  Bantams,  Aylesbury  and  Po- 
land Ducks,  &c.  Address,  give  particulars  in  regard  to 
color  of  body,  head,  beak,  legs  and  feet,  also  number  for 
sale,  and  price.  FRANK  S.  HAINES. 

ma-2t*  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

SILVER'S  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK. 

BEST  WORK  of  the  kind  published.  Tells 
how  to  have  Fresh  Eggs  Every  Week  in  the 
Year.    Illustrated  with  seventy  engravings 
QC^Kvery  one  owning  a  pair  of  Fowls  ought  to 
k^^^Se^have  it.   C^Sent,  post  paid,  for  50  ceitts. 

L.  B.  SlLiVKR,  Salem,  OJiio. 


Farmers 
aptf 


BLACK  STALLION  ALGOX- 
QUIX,^'  four  years  old,  16  hands 
hioh,  original  Black  Hawk  stock, 
JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO., 
d  Planters  Agencj,  67  W.  Fayette-st. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


ALDERNEY  CATTLE. 


.cows,  BULLS  and  BULL  CALVES, 
For  sale  by  JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO., 

aptf  67  W.  Fajette  Street,  Baltimore. 


FOE  SALE. 


SHORT  HORNS  of  first  class  Pedigrees,  kc, 
from  recent  importations — also  SOUTH  DOWN  and 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.    Thoroughbred  and  Trot- 
ting HORSES,  and  Essex  SWINE, 
aptf  A.  B.  CONGER,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 


o  :ei  s  ^  31.  e 


A  handsome,  dark  brown  Stallion,  6  ^ 
years  old,  of  Messenger  stock,  rising  16 
hands  in  height,  superior  style  and  ac-  [ 
tion,  and  remarkable  docility  of  dispo-  i 
sition.  Apply  to  John  Merryman  &  Co. 
or  Martin  Golds  borough,  Baltimore,  or  ^ 
address  j 
W:>r.  HENRY  DeCOURCY,  j 
Queenstown,  Queen  Anne's  Co.,  Md. 


The  following  varieties  of  pure  bred  Poultry  constantly 
on  hand  loi  sale,  viz:  Bremen,  China  and  Toulouse  Geese, 
Rouen,  Aylesbury  and  Cayuga  Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Whice  and  Grey  Dorkings,  Polands,  Leghorns,  Spanish, 
Game,  Brahinas".  Golden  and  Silver  Sebrights,  English 
and  Game  B.uitams,  Fancy  Pigeons,  &c.,  &c.  Also  their 
eggs  care lully  boxed  for  setting,  Irom  $2.00  to  §4.00  per 
dozen.   For  circular,  address  with  stamp, 

R.  H.  HAINES, 
ma-Si*  Box  58,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Cranberry  Vines  For  Sale. 

LARGE  BELLED  SHAPED  CRANBERRY 
VliVES—whh  directions  for  Planting— at  §10  per 
thousand.  C.  R.  CULLEN,  Box  52L 

apit*  Richmond;  Va. 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
FIN-EST  THOROUGHBRED 

Chester  White  Pigs  &  Imported 


Fowls  in  the  Country. 

ma-2t*  L.  B. 


SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


ID  Ftl!lll[linilD  OIHEIIS. 

Wanted  for  the  lollowing  Implements.    Have  beea 
thoroughly  tested  -and  are  warranted.    We  offer 
LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS  to  active  men. 


Columbian  Mower  and  Reaper, 

Has  two  Driving  Wheels— FORWARD  cut  when  Mowing; 
and  REAR  cut  with  side  delivery  when  Reaping. 
Second  to  none  in  use  as  a  Mower,  superior  to  all 
as  a  Reaper,  and  has  a  perfect 
S  E  L  IP  A.  K  E  _ 


Smally's  Corn  Plow  and  Cultivator. 

FIVE  Implements  in  one.  A  Boy  can  manage  it  with, 
ase.  It  is  a  perlect  Furrower,  Coverer,  Hoer,  Miller  and 
Harrow.    The  best  iaiplement  in  use  lor  covering  grain. 


Branch  Beam  Hilling  Plow. 

No  farmer  should  be  without  one  of  these  light  and  sim- 
ple Double  Mould  Plows.  Has  movable  wings  suitable  for 
rows  from  2>h  to  3}4  feet  apart. 

Send  lor  Illustrated  Circular  with  Terms  to  Agents. 

DUANE  H.  NASH.  Gen'l  Agent. 

AMEKICAN  AGRICULTUBAL  WORKS, 

71  COURTLANDT  STREET, 
ma-2t  NEW  YORK. 

FAEM  FOR  SALE. 

A  highly  productive  Farm,  of  140 
ACRES— 40  of  which  are  in  Timber 
and  under  good  fencing.  Buildings 
consist  of  small  Dwelling,  Stable  and 
new  Granery. 

NeigiiLoihood  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  The  new 
line  oTRail  Road  to  Philadelphia  will  run  very  near  it. 

BOWEN  &  MERCER 
feb-tf  No.  3  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore. 

POSEY,  TLINN  &  PUGH, 

DEALERS  IX 

Ladies'  Fancy  Furs  and  Hoods,  Straw  Goods,  Gents'  Fur 
Caps, 'Gloves  and  Collars.  Buck  Gloves,  &c. 

t  No.  35  W.  PEARL  STREET, 
Cincinnati. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


100,000  BEDDING  PLANTS 

FOR  SALE  BY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Catalogues  now  ready. 

Persons  visiting  this  city  woulfl  do  well  to  call 
and  examine  our  stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

All  orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Wholesale  List  for  Dealers  and  the  Trade  now 
ready.  ap-2t 


Bois  de  Ark  or  Osage  Orange. 

iAA  BUSHELS  FRESH  BOIS  DE  ARK,  or 
luU  OSAGE  ORANGE  Just  Received  Direct 
Irom  Texas,  and  for  sale  by 

BONDURANT  &  TODD, 

Seed  and  Agricultural  Warehouse, 


ap5t 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

J. 

WILKINSON, 

Landscape  Gardener,  Eural  Architect 
And  CIVIL  ENGINEER, 
BALTIMORE,  Mr>., 

Gratefully  acknowledges  the  "liberal  patronage  given  him 
in  the  various  branches  of  his  profession,  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  a  continuance  of  which  he  respectfully  so- 
licits. He  would  inform  the  public  that  it  is  his  purpose 
to  continue  to  make  Baltimore  his  head-quarters,  but  he 
will  promptly  respond  to  calls  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  will  visit  places  to  be  improved,  or  proposed  sites 
of  buildings,  and  furnish  plans  of  the  grounds,  on  which 
every  feature  of  improvement  and  decoration  will  be  loca- 
ted to  a  scale,  and  specifications  furnished  which  will 
make  the  plans  intelligible  to  the  inexperienced  in  the  art 
of  landscaping,  or  he  will  furnish  experienced  laborers  to 
execute  his  plans. 

He  will  design  and  furnish  plans,  with  full  detail  draw- 
ings and  specifications  for  Public  Buildings,  Dwellings, 
Farm  Barns  and  all  other  farm  buildings,  Carriage  Houses 
and  Stables  for  both  city  and  country,  Gate  Lodges,  with 
his  magic  gate,  Dairies,  Ice  Houses,  with  dairies  and  re- 
frigerators attached  and  Bath  Houses. 

He  will  furnish  designs  with  detail  drawings  for  Vaults, 
Tombs  and  Monuments,  and  cemetery  work  of  all  kinds, 
to  which  special  attention  will  be  given. 

He  will  give  counsel  in  every  branch  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  he  has  a  thorough  practical  experience,  having-  been 
the  principal  and  proprietor  of  an  Agricultural  school  and 
experimental  farm  for  eight  years.  He  will  furnish  plans 
for  buildings  of  every  description,  and  for  Heating  and 
Ventilating  buildings  of  any  dimensions  or  form.  In  all 
the  above  he  guarantees  satisfaction  to  his  patrons. 

Address,   397  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COMBINED  REAPER  &  MOWER. 

D.  M.  OSBORNK  &  CO.,  Waimfactiirers. 

These  Combined  Reapers  and  Mowers  are  universally 
acknowledged  where  they  are  known,  to  be  the  best  and 
most  reliable  Combined  Machines  made  and  sold  in  A- 
merica.  They  have  been  sold  in  Maryland  since  ISf)?,  and 
in  other  Southern  States  before  the  war,  ("and  will  be  in 
them  hcrealter.;  So  popular  and  celebrated  have  these 
KUiBY'S  COMBINED  REAPERS  AND  MOWERShe- 
come  that  it  is  olten  impossible  to  supply  the  demand  for 
them.  Every  well  regulated  farm  should  have  one  of 
them  on  it.  They  are  light  Two-horse  Machines.  Price 
always  reasonable.  For  further  information  address 
'  E.  G.  EDWARDS, 

General  Agent  for  Southern  States, 

angly  29  Light  Stfeet,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HAERINGTON  &  MILLS, 

SUCCESSORS  TO  SAMSON  CARISS  &  CO. 

140  Baltimore  Street, 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in 

Mantle  and  Pi^r  Mirrors,  Bases,  Cornices, 
Picture  Frames, 

And  all  descriptions  of 

Framing  and  Gilt  Work,  Frencli  and  German 
Liooking-Giass  Plates. 

Fine  English,  French  and  German  ENGRAVINGS— a 
large  stock  constantly  on  hand. 

HOUSE   FURIVISHIAG  ARTICIiES 
in  great  variety. 

Cliandeliers  and  Gas  Fixtnres. 

PLATED  ALBATA  Forks,  Spoons,  Ladles,  Castors,  Tea 
Sets,  Liquor  Stands,  Urns,  &c.  Ivory  and  Bone  Handle 
Table  and  Desert  Knives  6i  Forks,  Carvers,  Steels, 
Butcher  and  Bread  Knives,  &c. 

Planished,  Japan  and  common  TIN  WARE,  in  all  its 
varieties. 

Wooden  Ware,  fine  and  common  Hardware,  Baskets, 
Willow  Ware,  Door  Mats,  &c. 

Sweep,  Hand  and  Dust  Brushes ;  Feather  Dusters  of  all 
descriptions. 

Waiters  and  Tea  Trays,  all  sizes  and  varieties. 

Devonshire  Portable  Carpet  and  Sewing  Chairs,  Table 
Mats,  Napkins,  Rings,  Knile  Boxes,  &c. 

Cedar  Chests  of  all  sizes. 

Refrigerators  of  the  Dr.  Kane  and  Waterman's  Pat- 
ent. fe6t 


B.  WASJ^EY'S 
Furniture  "Wareroonis, 

No.  3  N.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore. 

Always  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  FURNITURE, 
consisting  of 
PARLOR  SUITS  in  Hair  Cloth,  Rapp.  &c. 
CHAMBER  SUITS  in  Walnut  and  Wood. 
Also,  COTTAGE  SUITS. 
Walnut  and  Oak  HALL  SUITS. 
Walnut  and  Oak  DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE 
DESKS  and  CHAIRS  of  all  descriptions. 
FEATHER  BEDS.  MATTRESSES.  SELF-ROCKING 

CRADLES,  BEST  SPRING  BOTTOMS  in  use. 
ROCKING  CHAIRS  without  Rockers.  oct-ly 


NeW  BrIoK  M^ChInE. 

In  successful  operation  since  1854.  Common  la- 
bor with  one  brick  maker  only  required.  Worked 
by  one  man  makes  4,000  per  daj ;  by  horse  7,000 
to  12,000:  by  steam  16,000  to  25,000.  Cost  from 
$100  to  S^OO.  For  further  particulars,  in  a  pam- 
phlet, givinf^  full  instructions  on  brick  setting  and 
burning  with  wood  or  coal,  address,  sending  four 
stamps,  FRANCIS  H.  SMITH, 

jan-Gt*  Jioz  556,  Baltimore. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 


The  "CRUMPTON  GAZETTE  AND  EASTERN  AD- 
VERTISER" is  published  weekly,  and  has  a  large  circu- 
lation in  Queen  Anne's  and  Kent  counties,  in  addition  to 
which  it  is  mailed  regularly  to  every  Hotel  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland;  rendering  it  one  of  the  best  advertising 
mediums  in  the  State.  Rates  as  low  as  other  county  pa- 
pers.  Address  "Gazettk^"  Crumpton,  Maryland.  fe-t£ 
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SINCLAIR  &  GO'S 

MHERN  IGRICDlTUBil  IMPLIMENT  WORKS, 

Nos.  58,  60  &  62  LIGHT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


PITENI  SCREW  PROPEllER  STRAW  IND  KiY  CUHER. 


EEADING'S  PATENT  HOESE  POWER  CORN  SHELLER. 

We  make  this  Sheller  both  plain  and  with  fan  attachment.  Also  the  following  Hand  and  Power  Shel- 
lers  : 

Virginia  Hand  and  Power  Sheller — Delaware  Do. — Sinclair's  Improved  Double  geared 
^        Single  Sheller.    Grain  Cradles — Wheel  Horse  Rakes — Revolving  i?akes — 
Corn  Coverers — Burrall's  Iron  Sheller,  for  hand. 
All  of  the  above  are  made  by  ourselves  with  great  care,  of  good  materials,  and  warranted. 
ALSO  OX  HAXD  AND  FOR  SALE,  Wholesale  and  Retail, 

Portable  Hay  Presses — Lime  Spreaders,  Sinclair  &  Go's  manufacture — 
Patent  Water  Drawers — Plantation  Stone  and  Iron  Mills — Livingston 
Plows,  all  sizes,  right  and  left  hand — Cuff  Brace  Plows — Small  Plow^s 
of  all  kinds,  suitable  for  the  Yirginia  and  Xorth  Carolina  trade — Cast 
and  Wrought  Share  Plows  of  all  sizes  and  kinds — Harrows,  various  pat- 
terns and  sizes — Buggy  Corn  Workers,  &c.  &c. 

SINCLAIR  &  CO. 

aplt  58,  60  &  62  LIGHT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  Md. 
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Knox  Fruit  Farm  &  Nurseries. 


We  were  among  the  very  first  to  go  into  the  culti- 
vation of  SMALL  FRUITS,  on  a  large  scale,  and  for 
many  years  have  been  engaged  in  making  a  collec- 
tion, v^hich  is  unsurpassed,  if  equalled  anywhere. 
The 

STRAWBERRY 

Has  always  been  a  favorite  fruit  with  us,  and  we 
have  spared  no  expense  or  labor  in  developing  its 
best  qualities.'  Among  the  many  excellent  varieties 
grown  on  our  gfounds,  we  give  pre-eminence  to  the 

JU0UNDA~OUR  NO.  700. 

Before  offering  any  plants  for  sale,  of  this  remark- 
able strawberry,  we  tested  it  for  six  years,  and  then 
formed  our  opinion  of  its  merits,  after  a  thorough 
trial.  We  refer  to  testimony — published  in  our 
Catalogue,  and  in  January  and  March  Nos.  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  pages  32  and  113 — of  some 
of  the  best  truit-growers  in  the  country,  who  have 
seen  it  in  fruit,  for  successive  years  on  our  grounds. 
We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  healthy  vigorous 
plants  at  the  following  prices  : 

12  plants  $    3  00 


22 
60 
100 
500 
1000 


5  00 
10  00 
15  00 
63  50 
100  00 


5lJ-Plants  grown  in  Pots  or  Boxes,  $5  per  dozen. 

For  prices  of  FILLMORE,  AGRICULTUR- 
IST, RUSSELL,  GOLDEN  SEEDED,  GREEN- 
PROLIFIC,  TRIOMPIIE-DE-  GAND,  WIL- 
SON, and  all  other  desirable  kinds,  send  10  cents 
for  our  descriptive  and  illustrated  Catalogue. 

STRAWBERBY  PLANTS  BY  MAIL. 

We  will  send,  by  mail,  safely  packed  and  post 
paid,  guaranteeing  their  safe  carriage  : 

For  $5  (No.  1),  2  doz.  Triomph  de  Gand,  2  doz. 
Wilson,  2  doz.  Fillmore,  2  doz.  Russell,  and  2  doz. 
Golden  Seeded. 

Or  (No.  2),  1  doz.  Jucunda — our  No.  "ZOO,  1  doz. 
Agriculturist,  and  1  doz  Golden  Seeded. 

For  $10  (No.  1),  2  doz.  Triomphe  deGand,  2  doz. 
Wilson,  2  doz.  Fillmore,  2  doz.  Russell,  2  doz. 
Golden  Seeded  2  doz.  Georgia  Mammoth,  2  doz. 
Green  Prolific,  2  doz.  Lady  Finger,  2  doz.  Len- 
ning's  White,  1  doz.  Agriculturist. 

Or  (No.  2),  2  doz.  Jucunda— our  No.  *J00,  2  doz. 
Agriculturist.  2  doz.  Golden  Seeded,  and  1  doz. 
Lenhiug's  White. 

For  $20  (No.  l),  4  doz.  Triomphe  deGand,  4  doz. 
Wilson,  4  doz.  Fillmore,  4  doz.  Russell,  4  doz.  Gold- 
en Seeded,  4  doz.  Georgia  Mammoth,  4  doz.  Green 
Prolific,  4  doz.  Lady  Finger,  2  doz.  Jucunda — our 
No.  700,  and  2  doz.  Agriculturists. 

Or  (No.  2),  4  doz.  Jucunda — our  No.  *700,  4  doz. 
Agriculturist,  2  doz.  Golden  Seeded,  2  doz.  Russell, 
2  doz.  Triomphe  de  Gand,  2  doz.  Wilson,  and  1  doz. 
Lenning's  White. 

Or  (No.  3),  4  doz.  Jucunda — our  No.  TOO,  4  doz. 
Agriculturist,  4  doz.  Golden  Seeded,  2  doz.  Russell, 
2  doz.  Fillmorej  and  1  doz,  Lenning's  White. 


GRAPE  VINiES. 

The  most  popular  grape  in  the  country,  and  the 
grape  being  now  more  generally  planted,  than  any 
other  is  the 

Concord.— We  can  furnish  1,  2  and  3  years  old 
vines  of  very  superior  quality. 

Hartford  Prolific  — The  best  very  early 
grape,  yet  thorouahly  tested. 

Creveling.— Is  not  so  early  by  a  few  days,  but 
of  superior  quality,  and  good  for  both  wine  and  the 
table. 

We  offer  this  season  10,000  Vines  of  this  excel- 
lent grape. 

Our  Stock  of  all  the  leading  kinds,  is  large  and 
superior.  For  prices,  see  Catalogue,  sent  for  10 
cents. 

SELECT  LIST  OP  GRAPE  VINES, 

(Not  tjy  mail.) 
For  $5  we  will  futnish  No.  1  vines,  12  Concord, 

3  Delaware,  and  1  Hartford  Prolific. 

For  $10,  we  will  furnish  24  Concord,  4  Delaware 

4  Creveling,  1  Hartford. 

For  $25,  we  will  furnish  48  Concord.  12  Dela- 
ware, 12  Creveling,  1  Union  Village,  4  Hartford. 

For  $50,  we  will  furnish  100  Concord,  24  Dela- 
ware, 12  Hartford,  12  Creveling,  1  Union  Village, 
3  lona,  2  Isrealla. 

For  $100,.  we  will  furnish  300  Concord,  24  Dela- 
ware, 12  Hartford,  24  Creveling,  6  lona,  2  Israella, 
1  Alartha,  1  Black  Hawk. 

RASPBERRIES. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  plants  of  HORNET, 
PILATE,  IMPROVED  BLACK  CAP,  and  fif- 
teen other  varieties. 

SELECT  LIST  OF  RASPBERRIES, 

(Not  by  mail.) 

For  $5  we  w^ill  furnish  1  doz.  plants  Hornet, 
1  doz.  Pilate,  1  doz.  Brinckle's  Orange  and  \  doz. 
Improved  Black  Cap. 

For  $10  we  will  furnish  1  dozen  Hornet,  1  dozen 
Pilate,  1  dozen  Imperial,  1  dozen  Brinckle's  Or- 
ange, 1  dozen  Improved  Black  Cap,  1  dozen  White 
Cap,  1  dozen  Allen's  Hardy,  ^  dozen  Purple  Cane. 

SELECT  LIST  OF  BLACKBERRIES. 

(Not  by  mail.) 
For  $10,  we  will  furnish  (No.  1),  100  each  of  the 
New  Rochelle  and  Dorchester,  and  12  Newman's 
Thornless. 

Or  (No.  2),  100  New  Rochelle,  12  Dorchester,  12 
Newman,  1  Wilson's  Early  and  1  Kittatinny. 


CURRANTS. 

Having  given  much  attention  to  securing  a  good 
stock  of  Currants,  we  are  able  to  furnish,  in  any 
quantity,  all  the  old  and  new  kinds,  including  Cher- 
ry, White  Grape,  Versaillaise,  Fertile  de  Angers, 
Victoria,  Black  Naples,  &c. 
^^*"Send  for  our  Catalogue. 
We  are  constantly  receiving  very  nmny  letters  of 
inquiry  in  reference  to  the  culture  of  Small  Fruits. 
The  information  sought  after  is  contained  in  the  new 
edition  of  our  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants  enclosing  10  cents.  It  is  furnished  at 
loss  than  cost,  and  is  worth  ten  times  the  amount  to 
all  interested  in  the  subi^'ct  of  which  it  treats. 

J.  KNOX,  Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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SELF-RAKING 


P 


The  careful  attention  of  tlie  farming  com- 
munity is  respectfully  called  to  this  ma- 
chine. 

We  claim  it  to  l3e  the  Best  and  Cheapest 
Self-Raker  in  the  market,  and  in  support 
thereof,  Tve  refer  to  some  few  of  the  large 


^  number  of  testimonials  in  our  possession  :- 


"I  worked  two  of  McCormick's  Reapers  through  the  harvest  very  successfully;  the 
Self-Rake  placed  the  wheat  more  evenly  than  it  could  he  done  by  hand." 

Edward  Lloyd,  Easton,  Md. 


' '  The  performance  of  the  machine  was 
McCormick's  as  the  standard  machine." 


in  every  way  satisfactory,  indeed  I  regard 
B.  M.  Rhodes,  Baltimore. 


"  Altogether,  I  have  never  had  as  much  satisfaction  with  any  machine." 

Edwin  E.  Gott,  West  River,  JId. 

"It  heats  the  world.    I  cut  75  acres  in  3J  days,  without  any  breakage  or  stoppage." 

Alex  Emerson,  Paca  Island. 


Two  Wheel   Mowers ! 


Fully  tested  last  season  with  the  Ball,  Buck- 
eye,  Cayuga  Chief,  Hubbard,  Manny,  Wood, 

"  and  other  Mowers,  and  acknowledged  by  all  to 

,        :  SUPERIOR  TO  THEM  OR  ANY  MoWER  UOW  in  USC. 

%       With  a  view  of  introducing  this  Mower  into 
tills  section  of  the  country,  we  are  willing  to  al- 
.  low  any  purchaser  the  privilege  of  working  it 
:  ;  — —         ':V  alongside  of  any  other  Mower,  he  agreeing  to 

^^^^  ^^'^  PREFERRED. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  a  circular. 

SPEAR  BROTHERS, 

41  SOUTH  CHARLES  STREET, 
ap-3t  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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SEEDS!  SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

Having  located  my  Seed  Department  at  No.  62  Fayette, 
4  doors  from  Calvert,  I  intend  keeping  a  general  assortment 
of  FRESH  AND  GENUINE  VEGETABLE  AND 
FLOWER  SEEDS,  of  the  most  desirable  kinds,  which 
will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms.  I  would  respectfully  in- 
vite the  attention  of  all  in  want  of  Fresh  &  Genuine  Seeds, 
to  my  assortment— all  warranted  true  to  name.  Catalogues 
ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  applicants. 

I  have  also  at  my  extensive  HOTHOUSES,  a  general  as- 
sortment of  GREEN  HOUSE  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS, 
of  the  most  desirable  kinds.  ROSES— a  large  collection. 
DAHLIAS,  TUBEROSES,  GLADIOLUS,  and  every  thing 
necessary  and  desirable  for  Ornamenting  Grounds  and  Gar- 
dens. Address 

JAMES  PENTIiAND, 

ra2t         JVo.  62  Fayette  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wilson's  Early  Blackberry. 


The  largest,  best,  and  most  productive;  ripe  be- 
fore any  other  Blackberry  ;  yielding:  its  whole  crop 
in  the  shortest  period,  betvi^een  Raspberries  a.u(i  other 
Blackberries,  just  the  time  when  Fruit  is  scarce  and 
brings  the  highest  price. 

PMII.AI>EIiPHIA  IRA§PBERKY 

For  Hardiness  and  Productiveness  is  unequalled; 
bearing  the  extreme  cold  of  Minnesota  without  in- 
jury, and  vielding  in  that  latitude  a  splendid  crop 
of  Fruit — it  has  produced  here  over  200  bushels  per 
acre. 

3®  Acres  in  Strawberries. 

Best  varieties.    Send  for  Catalogues  gratis. 

WILLIAM  PARRY, 
m2t       CINNABIINSON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


LATAKIA  TOBACCO  SEED, 

Grown  by  the  distinguished  traveller  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, on  his  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  from  seed  obtain- 
ed by  him,  direct  from  Mount  Lebanon.  This  is 
considered  in  the  Orient,  the  finest  smoking  tobacco 
in  the  world,  and  brings  a  higher  price  there,  than 
tlie  Turkish,  or  any  other  variety.  It  exhales  a  de- 
licious aromatic  odor,  resembling  that  of  dried 
roses,  and  is  believed  to  be  an  entirely  distinct 
species  of  Tobacco,  peculiar  to  Mt.  Lebanon.  B. 
Taylor  has  placed  in  my  hands,  his  whole  stock  of 
seed  for  sale,  and  as  the  amount  is  small,  it  has  been 
put  up  in  50  cent  packages,  which  will  be  mailed  on 
remission  of  the  amount  with  stamp. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS, 
Seedsman  and  Florist, 
1120  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ma-2t 

O.  B.  ROGERS, 

133  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 
Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard,  Herd, 
And  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  Seed. 

Garden  Seeds— Seed  Wheat. 

CANARY.  HEMP  AND  RAPE  SEED. 
febl 


EUROPEAN  SEEDS, 
S,  8  6  G  ■ 

The  subscriber's  Priced  List  of  European  Seeds, 

Is  NOW  P  UBLISHED,  for  the  TRADE  ONL  Y. 
Sent  free  on  application.  And  is  receiving  supplies 
by  steamer,  weekly — all  his  own  contract  stock. 

Thomas  McElroy^ 

EUROPEAN  SEED  GRO  WER  ^  IMPORTER 
m2t  n  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK.' 

Delaware  Grape  Vines. 

5 AAA  WELL  ROOTED  AND  THRIFTY 
.  U  U  U  GEN  VINE  DEL  A  WARE  Grape 
Vines,  from  the  original  Delaware  Vine  (transplant- 
ed in  Delaware  Co.,  Ohio,  by  mv  father,  in  1839,) 
for  sale  by  RICHARD  COLVIN, 

No.  77  East  Baltimore  street, 
2t*  Baltimore. 

PTJRE  SEEDS 

And  EXPERIENCED  SEEDSMEN, 

Are  of  such  vital  importance  that  we  have  spared 
no  pains  to  procure  what  we  know  to  be  so  much 
desired  in  this  vicinity,  and  we  are  now  receiving 
per  Steamer  Delaware  our  stock  of  EUROPEAN* 
SEEDS,  selected  from  the  best  growers  in  England 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  together  with 
ur  American  growth  of  Seeds,  are  being  arranged 
by  our  Seedsman,  Mr.  Le  Roy,  who  was  for  many 
years  with  the  house  of  Messrs.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  of 
New  York.  Our  stock  will  be  the  largest  ever  of- 
fered in  this  market,  and  those  wishing  to  purchase 
pure  Seed  (at  wholesale  or  retail)  or  ANY  INFOR- 
MATION in  regard  to  Seeds  or  the  mode  of  culture, 
will  please  call  on  or  address 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 
24  S.  Calvert  slreet,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STOVE  BRICK  LININGS, 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  ; 
OF  GOOD  QUALITY  ; 

GLAZED  VITRIFIED 

Drain     Water  Pipe 

With  Bell  Ends,  in  three  feet  lengths— of  all  sizes, 
with  connections,  constantly  on  hand,  and  for  ; 

YARD,   FOOT^OF  CROSS  STREET, 

Near  Ellicott's  Iron  Furnace, 

Geo.  R.  Rittenhouse,  Agent, 

mrGt  539  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore. 
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Peaches,  Roses,  &c. 


"We  offer  for  coming  season  a  fair  supply  of  very  fine  Peach  Trees,  in  connection  with  other  Nursery 
Stock  ;  also,  a  stock  of 

Van  Buren's  Golden  Dwarf  Peach, 

A  most  beautiful  and  attractive  Dwarf  variety,  very  peculiar  in  growth  and  foliage,  and  bearing  very 
handsome  and  excellent  fruit.    AVe  also  invite  attention  to  our  large  and  fine  assortment  of  Roses — 
largely  of  constant  blooming  varieties — consisting  of 

Hybrid  Perpetual— Bourbon — China— Noisette— Tea™ 

Prairie,  &C;,  &o. 

Grown  in  the  open  ground,  on  their  own  roofs,  (a  few  varieties  excepted,)  and  excellent  plants  for  out- 
door planting.    Also,  a  fine  assortment  of 

Including  some  fine  extra-siztd  trees.    D  WAEF  PEARS,  of  extra  size.     D  WARF  CHERRIES, 
GRAPES,  of  choicest  varieties,  including  Adirondac,  lona  and  Isabella,  and  other  fruits  generally. 

Shade  Trees,  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees^  Evergreens, 
Hardy  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Climbing  Shrubs, 
Hedge  Plants,  &c. 

In  large  supply  and  great  variety. 
.:^^Enclose  stamp  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  and  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Orna- 
mental Trees  and  Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  just  issued. 

EDW.  J.  KVANS  &  CO. 

.    ina-2t  YORK,  PEXXSTI^TAjVIA. 


GEEAT  BONE^  FEETILIZEE 

For  SOUTHERN  LANDS. 


RAW  BONE  PHOSPHATE ! 

r>i    ...     )  53  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime. 
Containing  j  4  do  Ammonia. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Phosphate  of  Lime  in  this  article,  being  obtained  ex- 
clusively/rom  Raw  Bones  and  a  true  Bird  Guano,  there  is  no  portion  of  it  inoperative  as 
in  the  case  of  Super  Phosphates  made  from  Mineral  Guanos,  but  being  entirely  soluble  in 
the  soil  continues  to  imp>art  its  fertilizing  qualities  to  the  crop)S  for  years. 

It  is  guarantied  to  be  more  beneficial  to  the  soil  than  Peruvian  Guano,  for  -while  it  has 
sufficient  Ammonia  to  push  forward  the  crop  it  has  no  excess  of  it,  as  Peruvian  Guano  has, 
and  therefore  does  not  over-stimulate  the  land,  hut  continues  to  impart  its  fertilizing  qucdities 
for  years. 

The  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  its  use  in  Maryland  and  parts  of  Virginia,  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  to  induce  those  who  have  not  tried  it,  to  do  so. 

My  price  in  Baltimore  is  uniform  with  the  manufacturer's  factory  prices — and  it  can  be 
obtained  at  the  same  price,  adding  cost  of  transportation  from  Baltimore,  from  dealers 
throuo^hout  the  Southern  States. 

GEORGE  DUGDALE, 

MANUFACTURER'S  AGENT, 

lOo    SMITH'S  WII^HI^, 

feb-6t  B^LTIiLvdlOPlE,  IS^ID. 
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SEYMOUR'S  NEW  &  IMPROVED 

PLASTER  SOWER. 


PRICE,  IN  BALTIMORE,  $65.00. 


This  MacMne  will  sow  Guano,  Bone  Dust,  Plaster,  Ashes,  Lime  and  all  fine  Ferti- 
tilizers — any  quantity  per  acre  as  desired.  It  will  sow  them  as  well  when  very  damp  as 
when  dry.  Coals  in  wood  ashes,  and  all  lumpy  substances,  not  harder  than  charcoal,  are 
readily  crushed  or  ground  while  sowing.  Wet  ashes  from  the  leach  tub,  can  be  sown  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  The  machine  is  very  simple  in  construction,  as  "vt'ell  as  strong  and  du- 
rable. They  have  been  in  use  for  the  past  five  years  and  not  one  of  them  has  failed  to  give 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser. 

A  tongue  is  furnished  instead  of  thills,  if  desired.  Every  machine  warranted  as  rep- 
resented above. 


Baltimohe  Co.,  Md.,  Oct.  24,  18G5. 
I  hftve  given  the  Seymour  Improved  Plaster  Sower  a  trial  with  Brown  iMexioan  Guano,  and  can  say,  a 
machine  never  worked  better.    It  is  simple  in  construction,  easily  arranged,  and  to  all  appearances,  very 
durable.  Yours  Respectfully,  PHILIP  T.  GEORGE. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Nnv  York  State  lair,  held  at  Utica.  September,  1865,  by  JT.  A.  WiUard,  A.  M. 

"  P.  &  C.  H.  Seymour  had  a  Plaster  Sower  on  the  ground  that  seemed  to  be  very  efficient.  To  show 
that  it  would  sow  damp  plaster  or  other  fertilizers,  they  were  sowing  leached  ashes  with  it,  so  wet  that 
water  could  be  pressed  from  them  with  the  hand." 

St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.,  Doc.  15,  18G4. 
P.  ^-  C.  If.  Seymour — Dear  Sirs — The  Plaster  Sower  T  bought  of  you  last  spring,  operates  entirely  to 
ray  satisfaction.    You  will  remember  that  I  ordered  six  of  the  machines  for  my  neighliors,  who  are  all 
very  much  pleased  with  them.  Yours,  very  Truly,  DARIUS  VEDDER. 

The  followivg  is  an  extract  of  a  Letter  from  IIou.  T.  C.  Peters,  dated  Bakfyjiore,  Md,,  Jan.  8(h,  1866.- 
I  have  bought  a  farm  in  Maryland,  and  shall  want  a  full  stock  of  your  Implements  in  the  Spring,  &c. 

All  Orders  and  Communications  promptly  attended  to.  Address 


ap-tf 


P.  &  0.  H.  SEYMOUE,  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 
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Pitts ;  Buffalo  Threshing  Machine 

Is  Unquestionably  the  BEST,  and  Takes  the  Lead. 

It  is  without  a  Rival,  for  Strength,  Durability  and  Elegance. 
In  operation  it  is  vastly  superior,  and  is  the  Fastest  Combined 
Thresher  and  Cleaner  in  the  world. 

Sizes — 24  inch,  28  inch,  34  inch,  and  36  inch  Cylinders. 
THE  PITTS  PATENT 


Double  Pinion  Horse  Power, 

All  know  to  be  the  best  for  working  the  Pitts  Thresher.  For 
Four,  Eight  and  Ten  Morses.    No  other  Power  can  compare 
with  this.       |i;^Casur.os  and  Parts  of  these  machines  constantly  on  hand. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  furnish  all  descriptions  of  Improved  Agricultural  Implements  and  Ma- 
chinery— some  of  which  we  name,  as  follows  : 

Hubbard's  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  for  the  harvest 
of  1866.  It  is  a  perfect  machine — Light  Draft — Folding  Bar — Two  Wheels — warranted  to  cut  in 
any  Grass  or  Grain,  wet  or  dry — Steel  Finger  Bar — Steel  Cutter  Bar — Steel  Faded  Guards — in  short, 
one  of  the  most  successful  machines  ever  introduced.  Also,  Hubbard's  Self-Raking  Reaper, 
exclusively  for  cutting  grain.    From  5  to  6  feet  cut. 

Biekford  &  HuflTman's  Grain  Drill,  with  Improved  Guano  Attachment  and  Grass  Seed  Sower. 
The  best  in  the  world. 

Linton's  Iron  Geared  Machines,  with  Thrashers  and  Straw  Carriers. 

Linton's  Corn  Meal  and  Chopping  Mill— Indispensable  to  the  farmer. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS. 

Trimmer's  Smut  Maclinies — Has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  together  with  alarge  assortment 
of  Plows  and  Floiv  Castings,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Wheat  Fans,  Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Corn  Shellers, 
Straw  Cutters,  Cider  Mills — in  short,  everything  required  by  the  farmer,  all  of  which  we  offer  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.       Orders  promptlv  attended  to. 

ap-6t  151  N.  High  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.--and  Winchester,  Va. 


Canton  Agricultural  Works. 

BALTSI^ORE,  MD. 

The  undersigned  would  inform  Farmers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  that  the  above 
Works  are  now  in  full  operation.  Valuable  improvements  have  lately  been  added  to  this  extensive  es- 
tablishment, the  Machinerv  of  which  is  all  in  comnlete  working  order,  propelled  by  a  fortv-horse  engine 
wfth  a  large  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP,  where  we  do  all  our  own  Casting  and^Fit- 
ting  up,  enabling  us  to  supply  Farmers  and  Dealers  with  all  the  best  Farming  Implements  at  reasonable 
prices.    At  the  above  Works  will  be  manufactured 

J.  Montgomery  &  Bro's  Rockaway"  Fan, 

Which  has  taken  110  Premiums,  Y  fi  ver  Medals,  and 
needs  no  recommendation.  Also,  the  Virginia  Farm 
Mill  ^ith  French  Burs,  run  by  horsepower,  and  all  the 
best  PLO'WS  now  in  use.  Also,  Cultivators,  Harrows, 
Iron  Geared  Threshers,  the  Ptlton  Triple  Geared  Horse 
Power,  with  all  the  necessary  Cast'nrs  for  repiiring  the 
above.  We  Would  call  the  particular  attention  of  Far- 
mers and  Dealers  to  our  SOUTHERN  GIANT  CI- 
DER MILL,  which  is  one  of  the  most  durable  and 
comi)lete  Mills  ever  invented — we  have|the  exclusive  right 
for  all  the  Southern  States.  We  would  invite  all  our 
friends  and  the  public  who  feel  an  interest  in  witnessing 
the  operation  of  manufacturing  farming  implements  by 
machinery,  to  call  at  the  Canton  Agricultural  Works  and 
examine  for  themselves. 
rajfjx^^''^  ^^All  orders  promptlv  attended  to. 

Office  and  Wareroom— No.  5  Hollingsworh  St.  between  Calv  rt 
and  Light,  near  Pratt  St.— also  Entrance  No.  37  Grant  St. 

,p.et  MONTGOMERY,  SLADE  &  CO, 
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ap-9t 


(BENTLEY  C.  BIBB,  formerly  of  Virginia,) 

Offer  to  their  friends  from  the  country 
the  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COM- 
PLETE ASSORTMENT  OF 

Cook  Stoves— Ranges— Furna- 
ces-Agricultural Bt)ilers— and 
EEPAIES  for  all  kinds  of  Parlor  and 

Cook  Stoves,  to  be  found  in  the  city. 
They  call  special  attention  to  their  justly 
celebrated 

Re-improved  Old  Dominion  Cook 
Stove, 

For  sale  only  "Wholesale  and  retail,  at 
the 

BALTIMORE  STOVE  HOUSE, 

39  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Sole  Agency  for  the  ARCHIMEDEAN  SCREW  VENTILATOR,  a  sure  cure  for  Smoking  Chimneys. 


Have  been  familiarly  knovi'n  to 
the  American  Public  for  up- 
wards of  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  They  speak  their  own 
praise  wherever  planted, 

DEALERS  IN  SEEDS,  whe- 
ther Country  Merchants,  Book- 
sellers, Druggists  or  regular 
Seedsmen,  not  already  custom- 
ers, are  invited  to  become  such. 

Our  WHOLESALE  PRICE 
LIST,  published  for  the  Trade 
only^  will  be  mailed  to  all  Deal- 
ers who  apply. 

MARKET  GARDENERS,  to 
whom  Pure  and  Reliable  Seeds 
are  of  the  first  importance,  will  be  supplied  on  favorable  terms. 

PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  resident  in  localities  remote  from  parties  who  vend  our  Seeds,-  will  be  supplied 
(by  Mail,  post-paid,  or  Express)  with  Seeds  of  quality  seldom  equaled. 

LANDRETH'S  RURAL  REGISTER,  1866, 

Containing  numerous  Hints  on  Horticultui'e,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  who  enclose  a  two-cent 
Stamp,  with  their  address. 

NOS.  21  &  23  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET. 
ma-3t  PHILADELPHIA. 


WASHINGTON  COLLEGE, 

Cliestertowu,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

FOUNDED  1783. 

By  its  elevated,  healthful  and  beautiful  situation,  ample 
buildings,  apparatus  and  library  ;  its  daily  communication 
with  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  its  fcr;/ /oic  charges 
for  Board  and  Tuition,  this  Institution,  now  about  to  begin 
its  S-lth  year,  ofl'ers  advantages  perhaps  not  surpassed  by  any 
similar  College. 

The  Fall  Term  will  begin  Sept.  25,  1865.  For  catalogue, 
&c.,  address, 

Rev.  A.  SUTTON,  M,  A,  Principal. 

EZEKIEL  F.  CHAMBERS,  LL.  D., 

President  Board  of  Visitors  and  Governors. 
PEREGRINE  WROTH,  M.  D,,  Secretary.  sep-ly 


SUPER  PHOSPHATE 

IH[  STINDIIID  MiNURL 

This  long  established  Manure  can  be  procured  as 
usual,  by  Dealers  and  Farmers. 

B.  M.  RHODES  &  CO. 

Office,  82  South  Street,  Boicly's  Wharf, 
fe-3t  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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WHITCOMB'S 

Metallic  Spring-Tooth  Horse  Hay 

Patented  Oct.  5,  1858,  by  GEO.  WHITCOMB,  Portehester,  N.  Y. 


The  above  Rake  is  designed  for  hay-raking  and  gleaning  grain  fields.  As  a  gleaner 
after  the  cradle  in  the  wheat  field,  it  has  often  paid  its  cost  in  a  single  day.  Having  been 
thoroughly  tested,  it  is  ofi'ered  in  entire  confidence  to  farmers  and  dealers.  It  performs  just 
as  well  on  rough,  uneven  or  stony  as  on  smooth  ground. 

In  simplicity,  cheapness  and  efiiciency  it  cannot  be  excelled.  A  larger  number  have 
been  sold  than  any  other  wheel-rake.  It  has  been  the  leading  rake  in  New  England  and 
New  York  these  half  dozen  years.    For  rakes  and  circulars,  apply  to 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  and  24  S.  CALVERT  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

ap-tf  ELBERT  WHITE,  Stamford,  Conn. 


For  the  Teeth  of  the  Wheel  Horse  Rake.    Apply  to  ELBERT  WHITE,  Stamford,  Conn. 


SPLENDID  PBEMIUIS 


Four  Sheep  Premiums  ! 

iviaryiInd7Irmer. 

Tn  addition  to  the  very  liberal  list  of  Premiums 
already  published,  we  now  oflFer  still  stronger  in- 
ducements for  1866,  through  the  kindness  of  Hon. 
T.  C.  Peters,  who  appreciating  the  circulation  of 
ao-ricultural  papers,  authorizes  us  to  ofTer  the  follow- 
ing SHEEP  PRIZES: 
FiRsx—MERINO  RAM,  worth  $150— to  be  award^ed 
to  the  person  sending  the  Largest  List  of  New 
Subscribers.  ■ 
Second— MERINO  RAM,  worth  $100— for  the  sec- 
ond highest  list. 
Third— MERINO  or  COTSWOLD  RAM,— worth 

iso— for  the  third  highest  list. 
Fourth— A  PEN  OF  FIVE  EWES— worth  $30— 
for  the  fourth  highest  list. 

There  is  to  be  NO  LIMIT  to  these  Prizes— 
the  party  sending  us  the  LARGEST  LIST  shall 
receive  the  First  Premium,  and  so  on  through 
all  the  Prizes.  The  time  will  be  extended  until  1st 
OF  JULY  NEXT— but  competitors  will  be  required 
to  send  names  and  money  as  fast  as  received — and 
subscriptions  may  commence  any  time  from  Janu- 
ary to  July.  The  sheep  will  be  delivered  in  Balti- 
more, or  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  Peters,  in  Howard 
<;;ouuty,  Md. 


Premmm  for  the  Ladies. 

We  offer  to  the  person  sending  us  the  Largest  Num- 
ber of  New  Subscribers,  one  of 

WHEELER  &  WILSON'S 


SEWING  MACHINES, 

This  machine  ranks  No.  1,  and  is  made  by  the 
"Wheeler  &  Wilson's  Sewing  Machine  Manufactory, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. — and  can  be  seen  at  all  times  at 
Mr.  W.  MERRILL'S,  Agent,  No.  214  W.  Baltimore 
Street,  Baltimore,  or  who  will  send  pamphlet  con- 
taining cut,  description,  &c.,  to  all  who  may  desire 
it.  Those  competing  for  the  Sewing  Machine  will 
please  state  the  fact,  so  that  we  may  open  an  ac- 
count with  each  competitor.  ^^No  Limit  to  this 
Prize — the  Highest  Number  of  New  Subscribers  will 
take  the  Machine. 

Time  for  competition  expires  JULY  1st,  1866. 
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PmriCTIlN  in  RUPIKG  IND  HOWme  HllCllillfS. 


HOWARD'S 


i.iCHIIES, 

Possesses  many  improvements  and  advantages  over  other  machines.  These 
improvements  are  patented  and  will  not  be  attached  to  any  other  machine 
this  season.  The  simplicity  and  acknowledged  durability,  together  with  its 
light  draft,  and  perfect  adaptability  to  all  surfjices  of  ground  and  kinds  of 
grain,  and  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  cuts  both  grass  and  grain,  makes  it 
the  most  desirable  machine  for  the  farmer  to  buy. 

Those,  in  want  of  the  latest  and  best  improvements  in  the  way  of  cutting 
Grain  or  Grass  will  do  well  to  send  their  orders  early^  to 

aptf  E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  24  S.  Calvert  st.,  Baltimore. 

"Staunton  Spectator,' 

STAUNTON,  VA. 

To  MercKants,  Mnnufnctiirers  and  Business 
Men  GeneralJy. 

The  "SpECTATon,"  published  in  Staunton,  Va.,  is  the 
best  advei  tising  medium  in  the  interior  ol'  tlie  State.  It  is 
published  in  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  interior,  situa- 
ted in  tlie  center  ol  the  State,  with  Railroads  and  good 
Turnpikes  radiating  in  all  directions,  which  makes  it  the 
focus  ol  trade  for  all  the  surrounding  counties,  and  the  lo- 
cality to  whic  h  their  citizens  look  for  the  news. 

It  was  the  first  paper  that  was  established  here  nearly  a 


century  ago,  and  is  now  in  the  42nd  year  of  its  existence 
under  its  present  title — "Staunton  Spectator."  It  has  al- 
ways been  well  sustained  by  the  most  substantial  portion 
of  the  I'eople. 

CQ^It  has  ihe  largest  list  of  paying  subscribers  of  any 
paper  in  the  interior  of  Virginia. 

INIerchants,  Manufacturers,  Tradesmen  and  others,  who 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Virginia  to  their 
business  would  promote  their  interest  by  adopting  the 
"Spectator"  as  their  medium  of  comnuiiiication. 

A  copy  of  the  ])aper  .sent  when  requested. 

{[(^•Advertisers  who  desire  the  paper  to  be  sent  as  long 
as  the  advertisement  is  ordered  to  be  published,  will  please 
say  £0  when  the  advertisement  is  ontered. 

Address,      "STAUNTON  SPECTATOR." 

Staunton,  Va. 
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ST  CAST-STEEL  FLOWS ! 

SMITH'S  P^^TEWT. 


In  offering  our  Cast  Steel  Plows  to  farmers  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  their  advantages  : 
1st.  It  is  the  onl}-  Plow  jet  produced  which  will  invariably  scour  in  ax\y  soil. 

2d.  It  is  now  a  well  established  fact  that  it  will  lust  from  three  to  six  times  longer  than  any  other  Steel 
-Flow. 

3d.  It  can  easily  be  demonstrated  that  it  draws  lighter  than  any  other  Plow  cutting  the  same  width  and 
dejAh  of  furroio. 

4th.  It  will  plow  in  the  most  perfect  manner  at  any  (Jesired  depth  between  three  and  twelve  inches, 
■which* is  a  third  larger  range  than  is  possessed  by  most  other  Plows,  while  in  difiicult  soils  none  other 
can  be  run  deeper  than  six  or  eight  inches. 

5th.  The  same  Plow  works  perfectly  not  only  in  stubble  and  corn  ground,  but  in  timothy  and  clover 

sod. 

6th.  In  every  part  it  is  made  of  the  best  material,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  produce  a  uniformly 
good  and  merchantable  article. 

It  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  having  been  fairly  before  the  public  five  years,  fully  sustaining  all 
and  even  more  than  has  been  claimed  for  it.  Thousands  of  practical  farmers  testify  to  its  advantages, 
and  pronounce  it  cheaper  than  any  other  in  the  market. 

Tth.  A  superior  quality  of  steel,  py  a  peculiar  and  difficult  process,  is  cast  in  molds  into  the  exact 
shape  desired  for  the  moldboards,  shares  and  land  sides,  giving  the  parts  most  exposed  to  wear  any  de- 
sired thickness.  The  parts  are  then  highly  tempered  ground  and  polished.  Their  extreme  hardness  and 
smoothness,  added  to  their  admirable  form  give  them  great  durability  and  lightness  of  draft,  and  enables 
them  to  scour  in  soil  where  no  other  Plow  will. 

W.  H.  COLE,  Agent, 
No.  17  S.  CHARLES  STREET,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Field  &  Garden  Seeds! 


Having  perfected  our  arrangements  with  the  most  celebrated  seed  growers  of  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  we  are  able  to  supply  Merchants,  Farmers  or  Gardeners  with  Fresh  and 
Genuine  Garden  and  Field  Seeds  upon  the  most  favorable  terms. 

We  would  call  the  particular  attention  of  Country  dealers  to  our  present  large  and 
varied  assortment,  which  has  been  grown  especially  for  us,  and  we  can  guarantee  them  to 
be  as  represented.  All  orders  will  receive  our  best  attention,  and  it  shall  be  our  constant 
endeavour  to  merit  the  liberal  patronage  we  have  heretofore  received. 

Catalogues  containing  practical  directions  for  the  cultivation  and  management  of  "Field 
and  Garden  Seeds,"  may  be  obtained  (without  charge)  by  applying  by  mail  or  otherwise,  to 

Nos.  22  and  24  South  Calvert  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Amongst  our  stock  will  be  found  all  the  best  varieties  of  the  following  kinds  of  seeds 
and  many  others  not  here  enumerated  : — 

TiiLiiDEasr  to:]N/i:a.to  seeid. 

ASPARAGUS— DWARF  OR  SNAP  BEANS— POLE  OR  RUNNING  BRANS— BEET— BORECOLE, 
OR  KALE— BRUSSELS    SPROUTS,  best  imported— BROCOLT— CABBAGE— CARROT— 
CAULIFLOWER— CELKRY— CHERVIL— CO LLARDS— CORN   SALAD,  OR  FET- 
TICUS— CORN— CRESS— CUCUMBER— EGG    PLANT— ENDIVE— KOHL- 
RABI, or  Turnip  Rooted  Cahbiioe—LEEK— LETTUCE— MELON- 
MUST  ARD—NASTURTIUM--OKR  A-  ONION— PARSLEY 
—  PARSN 1 P— PEAS— PEPPER— PUMPK  i  N— 
RADISH— RHUBARB— SALSIFY  OR  OYSTER  PLANT-SPINACH— SQUASH  OR  CYMBLIN— 
TOMATO— TURNIP— HERBS— FLOWERS— MISCELLANEOUS  SEEDS. 
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THE  UNION  MOWER. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

Nos.  22  &  24  S.  CALVERT  ST., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Have  completed  their  arrangements  for  the  EXCLUSIYE  Sale  of  the 
Union  Mower  in  Maryland,  Yirginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  is  beyond  all  question  the  most  desirable  Mower  now  in  use, 
not  one  having  failed  last  season  among  the  great  quantity  sold.  Price 
$120  for  the  4  foot  machine,  and  $130  for  the  4^  foot  machine.  It  is 
probable  that  the  price  will  be  advanced,  but  our  price  will  at  all 
times  be  as  low  as  any  good  machine  in  the  market,  and  machines 
warranted  to  be  the  best.  ^ 

There  has  been  much  competition  between  the  different  inventors  and  manufacturers,  in 
striving  to  produce  the  most  perfect  machine.  It  is  believed  that  each  have  gained  some 
good  points,  and  that  the  god  of  Grenius  has  somewhat  equally  divided  his  favors.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  labor  of  each  successful  manufacturer  to  convince  the  farmer  that  his  ar- 
rangement, his  gearing,  guard  and  knives,  or  whatever  his  alleged  improvement  may  con- 
sist of,  makes  his  machine  superior  to  all  others.  It  requires  no  argument  to  convince  the 
farmer  that  a  machine  combining,  as  the  Union  Mower  does,  all  of  the  important  and 
valuable  features  of  the  various  machines,  is  the  machine  for  practical  use. 

The  following  Testimonials  as  to  the  efficiency  of  this  Mower  are  from  gentlemen  well 
known  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Mount  Airy,  Md.,  February  22d,  1866. 
Messrs.  E.  Whitman  ^  Sons — Youra  of  the  20th  inst.  is  at  hand.  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding 
thenoerits  of  the  Union  Mower  I  purchased  of  you  last  summer,  have  to  say,  that  it  was  used  on  my 
farm  and  several  others  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I  have  never  seen  its  equal.  It  is  of  lighter  draft  than 
any  other  machine,  makes  clean  and  speedy  work,  and  kept  in  good  order  all  through  harvest.  When  I 
received  the  Mower  your  clerk  wrote  me  it  could  beat  the  world.  I  have  not  traveled  quite  over  the 
world,  but  as  far  as  I  have  trraveled  I  have  never  met  its  rival.  Very  Respectfully, 

HENRY  BUSSARD. 

Staunton,  Va.,  February  23d,  1866. 
Messrs.  E.  Wliilman  ^  Sons — T  purchased  of  you,  a  "Union  Mower,"  last  season,  and  upon  trial  find 
it  superior  to  any  mower  I  have  ever  used  before.         Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  G.  BARMAN. 
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JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO. 

FARMERS'  AND  PLANTE 


1 

67  W.  FAYETTE  STREET, 

BALTII^ORE,  MD. 

GUANO, 

FERTILIZERS, 

IMPLEMEx^TS, 
MACHINERY, 

LIVE  STOCK, 
SEEDS, 

TREES,  &c. 

EEFEREXCES— Editors  of  "Farmer,"  John  S.  Gittings,  Prest.  Chesapeake  Bank; 
Chas  Goodwin,  Cashier  Franklin  Bank;  Jacob  Heald  &  Co.,  F.  W.  Brune  &  Sons,  James 
T.  Earl'e,  Ex-President  Md.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

JOHN  MERRYNAN, 

Formerly  Prest.  Md.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

B.  H.  WARING, 

Formerly  of  "American  Farmer"  and  "Rural  Register"  Agencies. 


l4orth«  Devon  Oxeii. 

Two  Yoke  OXEN,  bred  by  George  Patterson,  Esq. 
Ver-j  superior.    Also,  a  good  Ox  Cart. 

For  sale  by         JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO. 
Farmers  and  Planters  Agency^  67  Fayette-st.  Bait. 

HEREFORDS. 

Heifers  and  Bull  Calves.       For  sale  by 

JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO., 
Farmers  and  Planters  Agency,  Baltimore. 


SHEEP. 

Shropshire,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep. 
For  sale  by       JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO., 
Farmers  atid  Planters  Agency,  Baltimore. 


CARRIAGES 

Of  all  description,  manufactured  by  one  of  the  best 
makers  in  Vrilmiugton,  Delaware,  including  Sis- 
seat  Planters  Carriages,  at  $375.  Orders  received 
and  Carriages  delivered  by. 

JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO. 
Farmers  and  Planters  Agency ^  Baltimore. 
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BRAHMA  POOTRA  FOWLS. 

For  sale  by  JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO. 

Farmers'  aiid  Planters'  Agency^ 
67  W.  Fayette  street,  Baltimore.  ' 

CHESTER  PIGS,  ~ 

For  sale  by  JOHN  MERRYMAN  k  CO. 

67  Fayette  street,  Baltimore. 

WANTED— 

A  pair  of  CHINA  PIGS. 

JOHN  MERRY:\IAN  &  CO. 
Farmers'  and  Planters'  Agency,  Baltimore. 


SHEEP-Cotswold  &  Southdown  Sheep, 
For  sale  by  JOHN  xMERRYMAN  &  CO. 

Farmers'  and  Planters'  Agency,  Baltimore. 
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GHE^T  DISTRIBTJTIO]Sr 

BY  THE 
ESTABLISHEO  184:6, 

180  Broadway,  New  York, 

ROSEWOOD  PIANOS,  MELODEONS,  FINE  OIL  PAINTINGS,  ENGRAVINGS 
SIL¥EE  WilRE,  FI    1  GOLD  AND  SILVER  WATCHES,  DIAMOjVD  PIIVS, 

Diamond  Rings,  Gold  Bracelets,  Coral  Florentine,  Mosaic,  Jet,  Lava  and 
Cameo  Ladies'  Sets,  Gold  Pens  with  Gold  and  Silver  Extension  Holders, 
Sleeve  Buttons,  Sets  of  Studs,  Vest  and  Neck  Chains, 
Gold  Rings,  &c.,  Valued  at 

i^si,ooo,ooo..=^ 


I 


DISTRIBUTION  is  made  in  the  following  manner : 
CERTIFICATES  naming  each  article  and  its  Value  are 

placed  in  SEALED  ENVELOPES,  which  are  well  mixed. 

One  of  these  Envelopes,  containing  the  Certificate  or  Order 

lor  some  Article,  will  be  delivered  at  our  office  or  sent  by  . 

mail  to  any  address,  without  regard  to  choice,  on  receipt  of  I 

25  Cents. 

On  receiving  the  Certificate  the  purchaser  will  see  what 
Article  it  Deaws,  and  its  value,  and  can  'then  send  ONE 
DOLLAR  and  receive  the  Article  named,  or  can  choose 
ANY  OTHER  One  Article  on  our  List  at  the  same  value. 

Ci:?=>  Purchasers  of  our  SEALED  ENVELOPES,  may,  in 
this  manner,  obtain  an  Article  Worth  from  One  to  Five 
Hundred  Dollars, 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR 

which  they  need  not  pay  until  it  is  known  what  is  drawn 
and  its  value.   Entire  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  in 
LL  Cases. 

1  e  Eureka  Gft  Association 

would  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  its  being  the  Original 
a  nd  Largest  Gilt  Assocition  in  the  country.  We  are  there- 
fore enabled  to  send  Finer  Goods,  and  give  better  chances 
to  obtain  the  more  valuable  jJrizes,  than  any  other  establish- 
ment of  the  kind.  The  business  continues  to  be  conduct- 
ed in  a  fair  and  honorable  manner,  and  a  large  and  greatly 
increasing  trade  is  proof  that  our  patrons  appreciate  this 
method  of  obtaining  rich  and  elegant  goods. 

During  the  past  year  this  Association  has  sent  a  very 
large  number  of  valuable  prizes  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Those  who  patronize  us  will  receive  the  full  value  of  their 
money,  as  no  article  on  our  list  is  \vorth  less  than  One  Dol- 
lar, retail,  and  there  are  no  blanks. 

Parties  dealing  with  us  may  depend  on  having  prompt 
returns,  and  the  article  drawn  will  be  immediately  sent  to 
any  address  by  return  mail  or  express. 

The  following  parties  have  recently  drawn  valuable 
prizes  from  the  Eureka  Association  and  have  kindly  al- 
lowed the  use  of  their  names,  many  other  names  might  be 
published  were  we  permitted:  — 

Doct.  J.  R.  Marsh,  146  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Piano,  value  $500  ;  Col.  S.  M.  Robertson,  St.  Charles  Ho- 
tel, N.  O.,  La.,  Oil  Painting,  value  §100;  Mrs.  Lucy  Ad- 
ams, Detroit,  Mich.,  Gold  Watch,  value  §150;  Patrick 
Burk,  121  Chapel  street,  New  Haven  Connecticut,  Melo- 
deon,  value  $-200;  Jesse  R.  Williams,  Ppringlield,  Mass., 
Gold  Watch,  value  $150;  Mrs.  M.  N.  Roberts,  Revere 
House,  Boston,  Mass.,  Piano,  value  $350;  Hon.  Nelson  J. 
White,  Washington,  D.  C,  Oil  Painting,  value  $100;  Lu- 
ther Brown,  23  Pleasant  street,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Gold 
Watch,  value  §150;  Mrs.  J.  Phillips,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Melodeon,  value  $200;  J.  S.  Brown,  Westfield,  Mass.,  Gold 
Watch,  lvalue  $li25;  Miss  E.  Davis,  Natick,  Mass.,  two 
prizes  Melodeon,  Volue  $'225,  Cluster  Diamond  Ring,  value 
|200.  lc-3f 


To  be  Sold  for  One  Dollar  Each, 

Without  regard  to  value,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  until 
you  know  what  you  will  receive. 

Each. 

50  Elegant  Rosew'd  Pianos,  worth $250  00  to  500  00 
50  Melodeons,  Rosewood  Cases   125  00  to  225  00 


100  Fine  Oil  Paintings 
100  Gold  Hunting  Case  Watches 

150  Diamond  Rings  

250  Ladies'  Gold  Watches   60  00  to 

450  Silver  Watches  

200  Fine  Steel  Engiavings,  Framed, 

100  Music  Boxes  

100  Silver  Revolving  Patent  Castors... 


25  00  to  100  00 
75  00  to  150  00 
50  00  to  200  00 
85  00 
25  00  to  50  00 
12  00  to  25  00 
12  00  to  45  00 
15  00  to  40  00 


100  Silver  Fruit  and  Cake  Baskets   15  00  to  35  00 

500  Sets  Silver  Tea  and  Table  Spoons ...    15  00  to  30  00 
^^"^        -X    ,  ^,    .  _  ^^^^ 

15  00 

7  00 
6  00 

8  00 
10  00 

6  00 
6  50 

6  50 
8  00 
5  00 

10  00 
5  00 
10  00 

7  00 


2,500  Vest  and  Neck  Chains   5  00  to 

2,500  Ladies'  Silver  Porte  Monies.. 

3,000  Silver  Butter  Knives  , 

2,000  Pairs  Ear  Rings,  fnew  stvle«) 

3,000  Gold  Pencils  and  Tooth  Picks   3  00  to 

3,000  Onyx,  and  Amethyst  Brooches   4  00  to 

3,000  Lava  and  Florentine  Brooches   4  00  to 

1,000  Masonic  Pins   4  00  to 

2,000  Fine  Gold  Watch  Keys   3  50  to 

5,000  Children's  Armlets   2  50  to 

2,500  Sets  of  Bosom  Stud 
,500  Enameled  Sleeve  Buttons 


8  00  to 
3  00  to 
1  50  to 


1  50  to 

2  50  to 


50  to 
2  00  to 


10,000  Plain  Gold  and  Chased  Rings.   1  00  to 

5,000  Stone  Set  and  Seal  Rings  

5,000  Lockets,  all  sizes  

10,000  Sets  of  Ladies'  Jewelry  

4,000  Watch  Charms  (each)  

5,000  Gold  Pens,  Silver  Ex.  Cases..  .. 

5,000  Gent's  Breast  and  Scarf  Pins  

2,000  Ladies' New  Style  Belt  Buckles. 

2,000  Chatelaine  and  Guard  Chains. ... 

1,000  Gold  Thimbles  :  


8  00  to  20  00 


3  00  to 

4  00  to 

3  00  to 

4  00  to 


•  5  50 
6  00 

20  00 
6  50 


00  to  20  00 
00  to  14  00 


2,000  Sets  Ladies'  Jet  and  Gold   10  00  to  20  00 


10,000  Gold  Crosses 


1  50  to    «  00 


6,000  Oval  Band  Bracelets   6  00  to  20  (iQ 

4,000  Chased  Bracelets  

2,000  Ball  Eardrops,  all  colors  

5,000  Fine  Gold  Pens....  

2,000  New  Style  Jet  and  Gold  Eardrops. 
2,500  New  Style  Long  Crystal  Eardrops, 


5  00  to 
3  00  to 

2  00  to 

3  00  to 

4  00  to 


2,000  Gold  Pens    3  00  to 


16  00 

5  00 
3  50 

7  00 

8  00 

6  00 

C(?-A  CHANCE  TO  OBTAIIV  ANY  OP  THE 
A  HOVE  ARTICL.KS  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  BY 
PURCHASING  A  SEALED  ENVELOPE  FOR 
^5  <jENTS. 

Cl?»Five  Sealed  Envelopes  will  be  sent  for  $1.00  ;  Eleven 
for  $2.00;  Thirty  for  $5.00;  Sixty-five  for  §10.00;  One 
Hundred  for  §15. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 
Our  patrons  are  desired  to  send  United  State  money 
when  it  is  convenient.   Long  letters  are  unnecessary. 

Orders  for  SEALED  ENVELOPES  must  in  every  case  be 
a'  companied  by  the  Cash,  with  the  name  of  the  person 

sending,  and  To ivn.  County  and  State  plainly  M-ritten.  

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Managers,"  as  follows* 

GOODWIN,  HUNT  &  CO., 
BOXfi5706  P.  0.,  NEW  YOB^. 
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SOUTHERN  AGENTS, 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  22  &  24  S.  Calvert  St. 

13 T 1 3x o n E ,  m:i>. 

GRANT  FAN  mil  AND  CRADLE  CO., 

Successors  to  I.  T.  GRANT  &  CO., 

Pi'opx'ietors  and   Sole  IVIanu.factTTi'ei's   of  tlie 

CELEBRATED  DOUBLE  BLAST  GRAIN  &  RICE  FANS, 

BRYAX  ORAXT  ORAII^  FA]VS, 

COFFEE  CLEANER,  THERMOMETER  CHURNS. 


IMPROVED  SOUTHERN  GRAIN  CRADLES, 

With  D.  H.  YIALL'S  Patent  Adjustable  Double-Acting  Brace  Wedge— all  made  of 
the  best  material  and  by  experienced  workmen,  and  have  taken  over  100 
best  Premiums  in  the  United  States. 


Address,        ORAXT  FA]%^  MIM  tl  CRAI>I.E  CO. 

JUNCTION,  RENSSELAER  COUNTY,  NEW  TORE. 
OR 

ES.  WHITMAN  A  SOlffS^ 

Who  are  tie  EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  for  the  of  sale  our  goods  in  BALTI- 
MORE and  the  SOUTHERN  STATES.  Our  goods  will  be  sold  bj  our 
Agents,  Messrs.  E.  Whitman  &  Sons,  in  Baltimore  at  our  regular  whole- 
sale factory  prices,  and  we  advise  our  southern  customers  to  send  their 
orders  early  to  our  Baltimore  Agents,  in  order  that  they  may  secure  a  full 
supply,  as  it  is  evident  from  orders  already  received  that  the  demand  will 
exceed  the  supply  during  the  coming  season. 
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THE  MAEYLAND  PARMER. 


WHEELER  fe  WILSON 
HIGHEST  PREMIUM 


SIWIIS  HlCHim  ! 


Awarded  the  Miglie^it  I»reitimi]ii 

AT  THE 

WOELD'S  FAIR, 

JUST  HELD  IN  LONDON,  ENGLAND, 

IITDTJSTEIAL  EXPOSITION, 

Where  all  the  machines  of  Europe  and  America  were  in 
competition— also  at  the 
PARIS,  FRANCE,  AND  AT  EVERY 

UNITED  STATES  FATE, 

At  which  SEWING  MACHINES  were  exhibited. 


The  Lock  Stitch  made  by  this  Machine  cannot  he  rav- 
elled, and  presents  the  same  appearance  upon  each  side  of 
the  seam,  a  single  line  of  thread  extending  from  stitch  to 
stitch.  It  is  formed  with  two  threads,  one  upon  each  side 
of  the  fabric,  and  interlocked  in  the  center  of  it.  The 
beauty  and  regularity  of  the  stitch  will  be  observed,  also 
the  firmness  of  the  seam,  in  which  respects  it  excels  hand 
sewing. 

The  machine  is  recommended  for  the  following  quali- 
ties : 

1.  Beauty  and  excellence  of  stitch  upon  each  side  of  the 
fabric  sewed.  ^ 

2.  Strength,  firmness,  aud  durability  of  seam  that  will 
not  rip  nor  ravel,  and  made  with 

3.  Economy  of  thread. 

4.  Its  attachments  and  range  of  application  to  purposes 
and  materials. 

5.  Compactness  and  elegance  of  model  and  finish. 

6.  Simplicity  and  thoroughness  of  construction. 

7.  Speed,  ease  of  operation  and  management,  and  quiet- 
ness ot  movement. 

O^ce,  314:  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 


(None  Genuine  without  this  mark,) 
FOR  TAILORING  AND  MANUFACTURING. 

DEPOT  314  BAL.TIMOIiE-ST.,  BALTIMORE, 
W.  MERKEL.L.,  Agent. 


THE  imi]  mi 

OF 

DBY  GOODI 

IN  BALTIMORE. 


HAMILTON  EASTER  &  00.. 
199,  201  and  203  Baltimore  Street; 

Invite  the  attention  of 

MEECEANTS  VISITING  BALTIMORE 

To  make  purchases,  to  the  very  extensive 

Wholesale  Stock 

OF 

DRY  GOODS, 

On  second  floor  and  basement  of  their  warehouse, 
Embracing  in  addition  to  their  own  large  and  general 

IMPORTATION  OF 

FOREIGN  GOODS, 

a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of 

DOMESTICS, 

WOOLENS, 

and  STAPLE  GOODS, 

Of  every  description, 

OUR  SPLENDID  RETAIL  STOCK  OF  GOODS 

On  first  floor ^ 

ARTICLES  OF  EVERY  CLASS, 

From  Low  Priced  to  the  Most  Magnificent,  in  ererj 
Branch  of  the  Trade,  rendering  our  entire 
stock  one  of  the  • 

MOST  EXTENSIVE  &  COMPLETE 

IN  THE  UNITBD  STATES. 

The  "Wholesale  and  Retail  Price  beiftg  marked  on 
each  article,  from  which 

NO  DEVIATION  IS  ALLOWED. 

Parties  not  fullj  acquainted  with  the  value  of  Goods, 
can  buy  from  us  with  perfect  confidence. 

ap-6t 
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B  R  U  C  E  •  S 

CONCENTRATED 


The  Bruce  Fertilizer  is  made  from  the  fleshy  parts  of  slaughter-house  offal,  decomposed 
hj  a  process  patented  by  Mr.  Duncan  Bruce,  and  concentrated  by  the  best  absorbent — dry 
powdered  charcoal.  To  this  is  added  33  parts  in  100,  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  to  in- 
sure the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  crop  and  to  keep  the  land  in  good  condition. 

The  immediate  results  of  its  use  are  as  marked  as  iu  the  application  of  Petuvian  Gruano, 
while  the  land  is  at  the  same  time  permanently  enriched. 

It  is  prepared  under  the  Ccireful  supervision  of  Mr.  Bruce  with  a  view  to  exact  uniformi- 
ty of  character. 


For  Wheat  or  Rye,  in  drill,  ^00  pounds  per  acres  j 
broadcast,  400  to  450  pounds.  ' 

For.  Cotton,  in  drills,  300  pounds;  broadcast,  400.  i 

For  Oats,  broadcast,  35o  pounds  ;  drills,  250.  j 

For  Corn,  400  pounds. 

For  Tobacco,  350  to  400  pounds. 

For  potatoes,  400  to  450  pounds. 

On  Indian  Corn,  when  applied  in  the  hill,  use  one 
handful  to  two  hills,  mixing  it  well  with  the  soil  ; 
should  any  be  backward,  it  may  be  forced  by  a  new 
application  at  the  time  of  hoeing.  When  sown 
broadcast  use  400  to  500  lbs-  to  the  acre. 

For  Potatoes  a  handful  to  each  hill  will  ensure  an 
early  and  large  crop. 

On  Beets,  Carrots,  Turnips  and  other  root  crops, 
it  should,  if  possible,  be  dug  in,  in  the  fall  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  say  400  to  500  pounds  to  the  acre. 
The  land  then  becomes  impregnated  with  it,  and 
each  rootlet  finds  nourishment  as  the  main  root  pen- 
etrates the  earth. 

Tomatoes  will  thrive  well  with  a  tablespoonful  to 
each  plant. 

For  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Squashes,  apply  at 
the  time  of  planting.  If  the  bugs  are  troublesome, 
put  it  around  the  hill  and  fork  it  in,  they  will  dis- 
appear at  once;  this  has  been  found  to  be  the  case 
whenever  so  applied. 

IS^-PPJCE  $55  PER  TON. 


Cauliflower  and  Cabbage  should  have  about  half 
a  moderate  sized  handful  to  each,  well  mixed  with 
the  soil  before  the  plant  is  set  out. 

Tobacco,  the  same  as  Cauliflower  and  Cabbage 
with  the  best  results. 

Grape  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees  should  receive  from 
J  to  4  lbs.  each,  according  to  the  size,  in  the  early 
spring,  by  forking  it  in  above  the  roots.  Using  it 
in  a  liquid  form  during  the  season,  will  add  greatly 
to  the  crop.  From  testimonials  receivedfrom  Grape 
growers  this  Manure  has  no  equal. 

Strawberry  plants  are  much  improved  by  a  top 
dressing  in  the  early  spring. 

Currant  and  Goosebeberry  bushes  should  have  a 
good  sized  handful  to  each  bush ;  directions  same 
as  to  vines  and  trees. 

Spinach  should  receive  a  liberal  top-dressing  just 
before  a  rain.  In  potting  Flowers,  the  Manure 
should  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  the  quantity  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pot  and  plant, 
varying  from  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  tablespoonful;  it 
may  also  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  with  the  best  re- 
sults. 

In  every  case  where  the  manuure  is  used  in  the 
hill  it  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 
No.  22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street, 

QEXERAL  AGENTS  FOR  BALTIMORE. 
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Combiaed  Reaper  and  Mower ! 

FOR  i866. 


KIRBY'S  COMBINED  SET  UP  AS  A  HAND-RAKIIVG  REAPER. 


The  cut  above  represents  KIRBY'S  COMBINED  REAPER  AND  MOWER  set  up 
as  a  Hand  Raking  Reaper — this  is  a  light  Draft  machine,  two  horses  only  required — it  is 
made  mostly  of  Iron  and  Steel — the  Side  Draft  usually  found  in  other  machines  is  com- 
pletely obviated  in  this,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Pole  is  attached ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
perfectly  balanced,  with  perfect  *'  Centre  Draft." 

This  machine  is  Simple  in  its  management,  very  Durahic,  Strong  and  RelinUle,  with 
ability  to  work  on  either  rough  or  smooth  ground ;  the  Flexibility  of  the  Finger  Bar 
is  perfect,  with  steel-faced  Guards.  Reaps  5  feet,  4  inches,  and  can  be  set  to  reap  from  2 
to  16  inches  high.  It  reaps  RICE  as  well  it  does  wheat.  (All  required  to  convert  this 
machine  into  a  Mower  is^to  take  off  the  Platform  and  Reel,  which  can  be  done  in  a  vcrj'' 
few  minutes  in  the  field.)  It  has  a  suspended  Reel,  always  used  in  Reaping,  and  is  used 
in  Mowing  also  on  this  Machine,  This  machine  had  (piite  a  reputation  in  the  Southern 
States  before  the  war,  and  maintained  it  in  Maryland  during  the  same. 

In  the  West,  Northwest,  East  and  in  Maryland,  there  are  now  over  40,000  of  these 
combined  machines  at  work  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  Self-Raking  attachment  on 
this  Machine  has  given  good  satisfaction;  it  is  easily  attached  and  detached,  and  does  not 
destroy  the  Hand  Rahe,  as  most  other  Self-Rakes  do.  A  Descriptive  Book  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address.     Price  ^100,  for  Combined  Machine — Self  Rake,  $35.    This  is  as  low  as 

other  makers  single  MoT^'er. 

Address,  D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Manufacturers. 

E.  G.  EDWARDS,  General  Agent  for  Southern  States, 

feb-6t  29  LIGHT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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KIRBY'g  ED    !sET    IP   AS    A  MOWEH. 

The  above  cut  is  a  representation  oi  KIRBY'S  COMBINED  MOWER  AND  REAPER 
set  up  as  a  Mower.  The  Platform,  in  this  case,"  is  taken  off,  as  is  also  the  Reel,  (in  Timo- 
thy or  other  high  grass  it  is  important  to  have  it  on,  and  then  it  is  left  on.)  Now  the  Fin- 
ger Bar  is  stripped  of  the  Platform,  and  a  lifter  Rod  with  Litter  Wheel,  and  a  lifter  lever 
is  attached,  by  which  the  driver  raises  the  outer  end  of  Finger  Bar,  and  with  his  own  weight 
a  little  thrown  backwards,  raises  the  inner  end,  thus  carrying  the  machine  over  obstruc- 
tions ;  and  when  over,  lets  it  down ;  the  end  of  Finger  shows  the  Revolving  Track  Clearer, 
which  clears  the  Grass  away  for  the  main  Driving  Wheel.  It  mows  about  5  feet,  and  can 
be  set  to  mow  from  2  to  16  inches  high.  Y\^hen  rigged  up  for  mowing,  the  flexibility  of 
the  Finger  Bar  is  perfect;  then  the  main  Driving  Wheel,  and  the  Main  Frame  and  Finger 
Bar  are  perfectly  independent  of  each  other.  This  renders  the  machine  capable  of  work- 
ing on  rough  ground  with  as  much  ease  as  it  does  on  smooth  ground.  The  Pole  is  attached 
on  this  machine  so  as  to  completely  balance  the  machine,  drawing  from  the  "Centre 
Draft,"  thus  preventing  the  Side  Draft,  so  objectionable  in  other  machines.  It  is  a  light 
draft  two-horse  machine,  made  mostly  of  Iron  and  Steel — has  malleable  Iron  Gluards  with 
steel  base,  or  face.*  This  machine  is  converted  into  a  Reaper  by  bolting  on  Platform  and 
Reel,  which  is  done  in  a  few  moments. 

The  Kirby  Combined  Machine,  either  as  a  Mower  or  Reaper,  is  a  plain,  practical  ma- 
chine, perfectly  devoid  of  all  "  fancy  fixings  "  and  "  clap-trap  arrangements"  found  upon 
many  other  machines,  which  have  no  useful  value  in  them  amongst  practical  farmers. 

Yf  e  ask  the  farmer  to  give  the  Kirby  Combined  Mower  and  Reaper  a  trial  in  1866. — 
Thousands  are  now  giving  good  satisfaction  all  over  the  country.  We  will  mail  a  Descrip- 
tive Book  to  any  address.    Parts  for  Repairs  always  on  hand. 

Price  for  Combined,  §160. 

N.  B.— We  have  the  "  KIRBY  CLIPPER,"  a  single  Mower,  weighing  only  400  lbs.,  which  is  the  Lightest,  Cheap- 
est and  Best  single  iMower  in  the  world.   Price  §120. 

Address,  D.  M.  OSBOKNE  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

E.  G.  EDWARDS,  General  Agt.  for  Southern  States, 

feb-6t  ^  29  LIGHT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


O  ^  IE 


Factories,  Planing  Mill,  Foundry  and  Lumber  Yard, 

]«'ORTH  I>UI£E  STREET,  STEAR  THE  I>EPOT,. 

I^_A.K.<^UH^I^,  Manager  &  Proprietor. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT 

DEPARTMEITT 

Is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  is  supplied 
with  Steam  Power  and  every  facility  for  manufac- 
turing, with  all  the  latest  and  most  improved  MA- 
CHINERY, TOOLS,  PATTERNS,  FOUNDRY,  and 
LUMBER  YARD.  With  these  advantaues  for  man- 
ufacturing and  supplying  Farmers  and  Dealers,  I 
respectfully  solicit  their  orders,  confident  of  giving 
perfect  satisfaction  I  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  my 

Polislied  Steel  Plows,  Cultivators,  Pel- 
ton  Triple  geared  Horse  Powers,  Reap- 
ers and  Mowers,  Threshers  &  Cleaners, 
Spring  Tooth  Horse  Rakes,  &c.,  &c. 

PLOWS. 

I  am  manufacturing  a  very  superior  article  of 
Steel  Plow  (both  ricrht  and  left  hand,)  called  -the 
''AMERICAN  CLIPPER,^'  to  which  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  farmers,  as  the  Steel  Plow  is 
destined  eventually  to  supersede  the  Cast  Plow,  as 
certainly  as  did  the  Steel  Hoe  the  Cast  Hoe.  Among 
the  many  advantages  of  this  Plow  are  the  following: 
Being  of  Polished  Steel  it  cleans  itself  perfectly  in 
all  kinds  of  soil,  and  lays  the  furrow  beautifully. — 
Is  provided  with  Patent  Wrought  or  Malleable  Iron 
Clevis,  is  more  easily  adjusted,  runs  more  evenly, 
and  does  the  same  amount  of  work  with  far  less 
worry  to  man  and  beast.  This  Plow  has  taken  the 
First  Premium'  at  the  last  four  successive  Fairs  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  last  National  Exhibition 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  at  our  last  County  Fairs. — 
Farmers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  order  one 
as  a  sample,  and  thus  can  then  judge  for  themselves 
as  to  its  merits.  I  dwell  particularly  upon  the  plow 
as  it  is  the  King  of  Implements,  and  farmers  cannot 
be  too  particular  to  select  the  best. 

CULTIVATORS, 

Made  of  the  best  white  oak,  with  5  or  G  polished 
steel  Plain  or  Reversible  Teeth.  It  is  adjustable  to 
any  required  width  and  depth,  and  the  teeth  be- 
ing like  the  plow,  of  polished  steel,  clean  themselves 


readily  and  cut  the  weeds  and  briars  instead  of  pass- 
ing over  them.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory,  and, 
because  more  durable,  cheaper  than  the  old  style. 

Special  attention  paid  to  supplying  the  trade  with 
every  variety  of  STEEL  WORK— Cultivator  Teeth, 
Plow  Molds,  &c.  &c.  ■ 

TlrisMif  ami  isf  aratiig 

For  Separating,  Cleaning  and  Bagging  Grain,  at  one 
operation. 

This  machine  has  been  in  use  for  about  10  years, 
some  of  them  having  threshed  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  bushels  grain,  and  owinsc  to  its  strength, 
simplicity  and  completeness  of  its  operations,  is  uni- 
verlally  acknowledged  to  be  the  Best  in  Lse.  It  is  the 
only  machine  that  bags  the  grain  clean  enough  for 
market.  Being  provided  wnth  a  self-regulating 
blast  and  oiher  improvements  for  saving  all  the 
grain,  it  will  pay  for  itself,  over  any  other  Separa- 
tor, in  a  few  years. 

HORSE  POWERS. 

I  am  manufacturing  the  celebrated  PELT  ON 
TRIPLE  GEARED  HORSE  POWER  of  all  sizes, 
3  to  10  horse.  The  Castings  are  made  in  my  own 
iFoundry,  of  the  very  best  Iron,  and  I  vv-ill  warrant 
this  Power  to  run  easier  and  bear  double  the  strain 
of  any  other  in  use. 

PLOW  HANDLES. 

Having  an  Improved  Blanchard  Lathe  and  other 
machinerj^  for  manufacturing  Plow  Handles  on  a 
large  scale  I  can  supply  the  trade  with  all  varieties 
of  No.  1  Plow  Handles  at  the  shortest  notice. 

Tlko  Mxkim  Steam  Faa  Blowes^. 

One  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  age.  It  cre- 
ates a  great  draft,  besides  saving  25  i)er  cent,  of 
fuel.  Works  independent  of  tire  engine,  requires 
but  a  few  feet  of  small  steam  pipe  to  make  the  at- 
tachment, and  is  too  simple  to  get  out  of  order. — 
For  further  particulars  please  send  for  Circular. 


fely  Address  A.  B.  PARQUHAR,  Penna.  Agr'l  Wojks,  York,  Pa. 
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RICH'l  CROMWELL, 

Nos.  36  and  38  LIGHT  STREET, 

C0R3fER  OF  B.iLDERSTON  STREET, 
BALTIMORE,  3J[I>. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLiiiWENTS  &  MACHINERY 

Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Corn  Planters, 
Corn  Coverers,  Corn  Shellers,  Straw  Cutters,  Ci- 
der Mills,  Horse  Powers,  Threshers  and  Separa- 
tors, &c. 

■  Agents  for  the  following  Celebrated  and 
Approved  machines : 

WHEELER'S  HORSE  POWERS, 

do        THRE^SHERS  &  CLEANERS. 
SMALLEY'S  COMBINED  .CORN  PLOW 
AND  CULTIVATOR, 

WAGONER'S  WHEATS  GUANO  DRILLS, 
BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN'S  WHEAT  & 

GUANO  DRILLS, 
GA  W  &  CHANDLER'S  SMUT  MACHINE, 
DERRICK'S  HAT  S  COTTON  PRESS, 

HICKOrS  CIDER  MILLS  AND  PRESSES— PARSON'S  CIDER  MILLS  & 
PRESSES— HUTCHINSON'S  CIDER  MILLS  AND  PRESSES, 
WALKER'S  ROCKAWAY  WHEEL  RAKE,  and 

Dorsey's  Self-Raking  Reaper  and  Mower, 

Together  with  other  well-known  Implements  and  machines,  with  all  the  latest  improvements. 

In  every  variety,  of  our  own  growth,  and  imported  from  England,  France  and  Belgium, 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  this  branch  of  business  and  all  our  Seeds  are  warranted 
fresh  and  genuine.    Also,  every  kind  of  Field  and  x\gricultural  Seeds,  all  of  which  is  of- 
fered at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

Office  of  CROMWELL'S  PATAPSCO  NURSERIES, 

Located  In  Anne  Arundel  Co.,  eue  Mile  south  of  Baltimore, 

All  kinds  of  Fruit  and  ornamental  Trees,  Evergreen  and  Flowering  Shrubs — Grape  Yines, 
Blackberry,  Raspberry,  Gooseberry  and  Currant  Plants — Strawberry,  Rhubarb  and 

x\sparagus  Roots,  Roses,  and  all  kinds  of  Flowers,  &c. 
Please  call  and  examine  stock  before  purchasing.    Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 
Sole  Agent  for  the  celebrated  NONPAREIL  WASHING  MACHINES  WRINGER, 

and  McDO  WELL'S  PATENT  HOmNY  MILLS.  •  .a-3t 
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CoLviN  Box  Hive  No.  2,  with  Observing  Glass  in  rear. 

lovable  Comb  BEE  HIVE. 

lodividual  and  Territorial  Rights  to  use  this  hive 
andalso  sample  hives,  may  be  had  of  the  undersign- 
ed, owner  of  . the  Patent  for  the  State  of  Maryland, 
two  southern  counties  of  Delaware  and  elsewhere. 

RICHARD  COLVIN, 
iVo.      East  BaUimore  Street^  Baltimore. 


GEORGE  H.  C.  NEAL, 

WJiolesaie  asid  fietail  Uealev  in 

French,  English  and  American 

DRY GOODS 

"Mammotli  Store," 

97  Baltimore  Street, 

DIRECTLY  OPPOSITE  HOLLIDAY  ST. 

DB  ^'^r.TII^^  O  PI  E  . 
Cl^NEW  WHOLESALE  DEPARTMENT  UP  STAIRS. 
Q(^Job  Lots  from  Auction  at  a  small  advance.  oct-tf 

VIRGINIA  LAND  AGENCY. 

WlVfc.   D.  CABELL, 

LAND  AGENT  for  Virginia,  and  especially  for  those 
counties  bordering  on  James  River,  will  give  the  closest  at- 
tention to  buying^  selling  and  renting  or  managing  of  Real 
Estate.         Address  WM.  D.  CABK.LL, 

TYE  RIVER  WAREHOUSE, 
otf  Nelson  Co.,  Va. 


Perry's  American  Horse  Power, 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

HEMIKGTON  AGEICTJLTUHAL  WORKS, 

The  superiority  of  this  Power  is  beyond  dispute, 
and  consists  in  the  direct  communication  of  the 
force,  from  the  horse  to  the  various  machines  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

It  wiil  do  double  the  work  (with  a  given  number 
of  horses)  of  any  other  Sweep  Power  in  use  ;  it  is 
also  more  simple  and  durable  in  construction,  is 
lighter  and  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  is 
easier  and  safer  for  the  horses  than  any  other  Power 
whatever. 

Circulars  sent  to  order.  aug-ly* 


THE  TRUE 

CAPE  COD  CRANBEEHY, 

For  October  and  November  planting,  also  for  April, 
May,  and  June  planting,  for  upland  and  garden 
culture.  Under  my  method  of  culture,  the  yield 
last  season,  on  common  dry  upland  was  over  400 
bushels  per  acre.  Explicit  directions  for  cultiva- 
tion, witb  prices  of  plants,  will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress, gratis,  with  priced  descriptive  nursery  cata- 
logue, complete,  of  the  most  desirable  Fruit  and  Or- 
namental Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubs,  Grape 
Vines,  New  Strawberries,  New  Large  Currants, 
Rhubarb,  Aspatagus,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the  very  best 
and  choicest  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  in  great  va- 
riety. Seeds  prepaid  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the 
country.  Also,  a  wholesale  catalogue  of  the  above, 
with  very  liberal  terrrjs  to  agents,  clubs,  and  the 
trade.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town,  for  the  sale 
of  Trees,  Plants,  and  Seeds,  on  a  very  liberal  com- 
mission, Avhich  will  be  made  known  on  application. 

B.  M.  WATSON, 
Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Establishment, 
no6t  Plymouth,  Mass. 

I>r.  JAMES  HIGGI]^^S, 

Analytical  &  Consulting  Chemist, 

AND  CEOLOCIST; 

Late  State  Agricultural  Chemist  of  Maryland, 

No.  5  ST.  PAUL  STREET,  Baltimore. 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Ores,  Manures  and  all  other  substances, 
promptlv  made. 

OIL,  COAL  and  other  Mineral  Lands  and  Farming  Lands 
examined  in  any  part  of  the  country.^  de-6t* 
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iPORItrflilTS,  FlIIKIEliS  IKD  PieNTERS. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  usual  practice  of  Merchants,  Farmers  and  Planters,  in  ordering:  their 
supplies  of  our  DR.  McLANE'S  Celebrated  VERMIFUGE,  has  been  to  simply  write  or  order  Vermi- 
fuge. The  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  the  genuine  Dr.  McLANE'S.,Vermifuge,  they  very  frequent- 
ly get  one  or  other  of  the  many  worthless  preparations  called  Vermifuge  now  before  tlie  public.  We 
therefore  beg  leave  to  urge  upon  the  planter  the  propriety  and  importance  of  invariably  writing  the 
name  in  full,  and  tor  advise  their  factors  or  agents  that  they  will  not  receive  any  other  than  the  genuine 
Dr.  McLane's  Celebrated  Vermifuge,  prepared  by  Fleming  Brothers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

We  would  also  advise  the-  same  precautions  in  ordering  Dr.  McLANE'S  Celebrated  LIVER  PILLS. — 
The  great  popularity  of  these  Pills,  as  a  specific  or  cure  for  Liver  Comr)laint,  and  all  the  bilious  derange- 
ments so  prevalent  in  the  South  and  South  Westj  has  induced  veu'lors  of  many  worthless  nostrums  to 
claim  for  their  preparations  similar  medicinal  virtues.  Be  not  deceived  !  DR.  McLANE'S  Celebrated 
LIVER  PILLS  are  the  original  and  only  reliable  remedy  for  Liver  Complaints  that  h  is  yet  been  discov- 
ered, and  we  urge  the  planter  and  merchant,  as  he  values  his  own  and  the  health  of  those  depending  on 
him,  to  be  careful  in  ordering.  Take  neither  Vermifuge  or  Liver  Pills  unless  you  are  sure  you  are  getting 
the  genuine  Dr.  McLANE'S,  prepared  by 

FLEMING  BEOXHERS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AMERICAN 

Worm  Specific  or  Vermifuge. 


No  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable  are  bet- 
ter entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  than  those 
consequent  on  the  irritation  produced  by  WORiMS  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  When  the  sufferer  is  an  adult,  the 
cause  is  very  frequently  overlooked,  and  consequently  the 
proper  remedy  is  not  applied.  But  when  the  patient  is  an 
infant,  if  the  disease  is  not  entirely  neglected,  it  is  still  too 
frequently  ascribed,  in  whole  or  part,  to  some  other  cause. 
It  ought  here  to  be  particularly  remarked,  that  although 
but  lew  worms  may  exist  in  a  child,  and  howsoever  qui- 
escent they  may  have  been  previously,  no  sooner  is  the 
constitution  invaded  by  any  of  the  numerous  train  of  diseases 
to  which  infancy  is  Exposed,  than  it  is  fearfully  augmented 
by  their  irritation.  Hence  it  too  frequently  happens  that 
a  disease  otherwise  easily  managed  by  proper  remedies, 
when  aggravated  by  that  cause  bids  defiance  to  treatment, 
judicious' in  other  respects,  but  which  entirely  fails  in  con- 
sequence of  worms  being  overlooked.  And  even  in  cases 
of  greater  violence,  if  a  potent  and  prompt  remedy  be  pos- 
se=!sed,  so  that  they  could  be  expelled  without  loss  of  time, 
which  is  so  precious  in  such  cases,  the  disease  might  be  at- 
tacked, by  proper  remedies,  even-handed,  and  with  success. 

Symptoms  which  cannot  be  mistaken. — The  counte- 
nance is  pale  and  leaden  colored,  with  occasional  hushes, 
or  a  circumscribed  spot  on  one  or  both  cheeks  ;  the  eye  be- 
comes dull ;  the  pupils  dilate ;  an  azure  semi-circle  runs 
along  the  lower  eyelid  ;  the  nose  is  irritated,  swells,  and 
sometimes  bleeds  ;  swelling  of  the  upper  lip  ;  occasional 
headache,  with  humming  or  throbbing  in  the  ears  ;  an  un- 
usual secretion  of  saliva  ;  sUmy  or  iurred  tongue  ;  breath 
very  foul,  particularlj'^  in  the  morning ;  appetite  variable, 
sometimes  voracious,  with  a  gnawing  sejisation  of  the 
stomach,  at  others  entirely  gone;  fleeting  pains  in  the  stom- 
ach ;  occasional  nausea  and  vomiting;  violent  pains  through- 
out the  abdomen  ;  bowels  irregular,  at  times  costive  ;  stools 
slimy,  not  unirequently  tinged  with  blood  ;  belly  swollen 
and  hard ;  urine  turbid  ;  respiration  occasionally  difficult, 
and  accompanied  by  hiccough  ;  cough  sometimes  dry  and 
convulsive*^;  uneasy  and  disturbed  sleep,  with  grinding  of 
the  teeth  ;  temper  variable,  but  generally  irritable,  &c. 


Whenever  the  above  svmptoms  are  found  to  exist,  DR. 
McLANE'S  VERxMIFUGE  may  be  depended  upon  to  ef- 
fect A  CURE. 

The  universal  success  which  has  attended  the  adminis- 
tration  of  this  preparation  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  us 
in  pledging  ourselves  to  the  public  to  RETURN  the  MON- 
EY in  every  instance  where  it  proves  ineffectual,  "provid- 
ing the  symptoms  attending  the  sickness  of  the  child  or 
adult  warrant  the  supposition  of  worms  being  the  cause." 
In  all  cases  the  medicine  to  be  given  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  directions. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  public  that  Dk.  McLane's 
Vermifuge  DOES  NOT  contain  Mercury  in  any  Form; 
and  that  it  is  an  innocent  preparation,  and  not  capable  of 
doing  the  slightest  injury  to  the  most  tender  infant. 

DIRECTIONS.— Give  a  child  from  two  t  oten  years 
old,  a  teaspoouful  in  as  much  sweetened  water  every  morn- 
ing, fasting  ;  if  it  purges  through  the  day,  well ;  but  if  not, 
repeat  it  again  in  the  evening.  Over  ten',  give  a  little  more; 
under  two,  give  less.  To  a  full  grown  person,  give  two 
teaspoonsful. 

Beware  of  Counterfeits  «iid  all  Articles  pur- 
porting to  toe  Dr.  McLaiie's  — The  great  popularity 
of  DR.  McLANE'S  GENUINE  PREPARATIONS  has  in- 
j  duced  unprincipled  persons  to  attempt  palming  upon  the 
'  public  counterieit  and  inierior  articles,  in  consequence  of 
j  which  the  proprietors  have  been  lorced  to  adopt  every  pos- 
sible guard  against  fraud.    Purchasers  will  please  pay  at- 
tention to  the  Ibllowing  marks  of  genuineness. 

1st.— The  external  wrapper  is  a  fine  Steel  Engraving, 
with  the  signatures  of  C.  McLANE,  and  FLEMING  BROS. 

'2d. — The  directions  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  witha  wa- 
ter mark  as  follows  :  "Dr.  McLane's  Celebrated  Vermifuge 
and  Liver  Pills,  Fhtning  Bros.,  Proprietors."  This  water 
mark  can  be  ^een  by  holding  up  the  paper  to  the  light. 

The  LiVEB  Pills  have  the  name  stamped  on  the  lid  of 
the  box,  in  red  wax. 


PREPARED  ONLY  BY 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  OF  DR.  McLANE'S  LIVER  PILLS,  VERMIFUGE  &  LUNG  SYRUP. 

=i3|Sold[  hj  Dealers  Everywliere.  sep-iy 
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EIXGSLSIOR. 

.  .  „   1  AMMOmA,  6  per  cent, 
l^ontammg   |  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  57  per  cent. 

Composed  of  Seven  Hundred  Pounds  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano  and  Thirteen  Hundred 
Pounds  of  Bones,  dissolved  in  Sulphuric  Acid,  forming  the  most  universal  Crop  Grower 
and  concentrated  durable  Fertilizer  ever  offered  to  Agriculturists,  combining  all  the  stimu- 
lating properties  of  the  Peruvian  Guano,  and  the  ever  durable  fertilizing  qualities  of  Bones. 
Adapted  for  all  soils  and  crops,  and  mfne  dry  poicder  for  sowing  or  drilling  with  the  seed. 

The  most  prominent  farmers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  after  6  years  experience  with  EX- 
CELSIOR, pronounce  an  application  of  100  lbs.  to  the  acre  equal  to  from  200  to  300  lbs. 
of  any  other  fertilizer  for  sale  in  this  market. 

Uniformity  of  quality  guarantied  by  the  manufacturer. 

Price— $80  PER  TON. .  J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  Pratt  street. 

E.  FRANK  COE'S  SUPER  PHOSPHATE,  ' 

Manufactured  expressly  for  our  sales,  containing  nearly  three  per  cent,  of  Ammonia,  in  fine 
dry  powder,  for  drilling.  The  past  two  years'  experience  of  its  application  on  Wheat  and 
Corn,  has  proved  its  superiority  to  all  Super  Phosphates  in  the  growth  of  the  crop  and 
the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

Price— $60  Per  Ton.  J.  J.  tURNER  &  CO.,  42  Pratt  Street. 


SUPER  PHOSPHATE,  (DISSOLVED  BONES,) 

Of  our  own  manufacture,  containing  15  per  cent,  of  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid.  "Warranted 
equal  to  any  ever  sold  in  this  market.    For  sale  in  bulk  or  barrels. 

Price— $55  per  ton.  J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  Pratt  Street. . 

1500  TONS  MEXICAN  GUANO. 

-  A  A "  MEXICAN  GUANO.  A  "  MEXICAN  GUANO. 

-B"  do  do      .  "C"        do  do 

In  bulk  or  barrels.  For  sale  by         J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  Pratt  Street. 


AMMONIATED  SUPER  PHOSPHATE, 

Composed  of  Bones,  dissolved  in  Sulphuric  Acid  and  No,  1  Peruvian  Guano.  Contain- 
ing nearly  3  per  cent,  of  Ammonia.  Unequalled  for  the  growth  of  Wheat,  Corn,  Cotton, 
&c.,  and  permanently  improving  the  soil,  in  fine  dry  powder  for  drilling. 

Price— goo  Per  Ton.  J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  Pratt  Street. 


TO  COTTOJNT  AND  TOBACCO  PLANTERS. 

J.  J.  Turner  &  Co's  "EXCELSIOR"  is  superior  to  Peruvian  Guano  pound  for  pound 
in  the  growth  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco.    One  trial  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  skeptical. 
The  Cotton  Planters  of  Georgia  and  the  Tobacco  Planters  of  Maryland  use  Excelsior 
exclusively,       Price — ,<J80  per  Ton. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 

1^^    PI^^TT  STREET, 

feb-tf  B^I-.TIIva:OPlE, 
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ALWAYS  ON  HAND  AND  FOR  SALE. 


rilST  CLASS 


Horse  Powers, 

Threshing  Machines, 

Wheat  Fans, 

"Wheat  and  Seed  Drills, 

Reapers  and  Mowers, 

Corn  and  Cob  Crushers, 

Fodder  Cutters, 

Hay  Cutters, 

Corn  Shellers, 

Plantation  Mills, 

Vegetable  Cutters, 

Portable  Saw  Mills, 

Sorghum  Mills  &  Evaporators 

Cider  Mills, 

Wine  Presses, 

Hay  Presses, 

Coffee  and  Spice  Mills, 

Stump  Pullers, 

Root  Pullers, 

Horse  Hay  Forks, 

Dirt  Scoops, 

Washing  Machines, 

Clothes  Wringers, 

Cotton  Gins, 

Grindstones, 

Grindstone  Fixtures, 

Field  and  Garden  Rollers, 

Hominy  Mills, 

Farm  Bells, 

Pumps  of  all  kinds. 

Pump  Chain  Fixtures, 

Vine  Trellises, 


Wire  Fencing, 

Circular  Saws, 

Saw  Horses. 

Pruning  Saws, 

Relting, 

Well  Wheels, 

Wheel  Jacks, 

Crow  Bars, 

Post  Hole  Augurs, 

Ox  Balls, 

Sheep  Shears, 

Cow  Ties  and  Bull  Rings, 

, Curry  Combs  and  Brushes, 

Hatchets," 

Rake  Handles, 

Plows  and  Harrows, 

Cultivators, 

Plow  Handles, 

Plow  Castings  of  every  des 

cription. 
Plow  Bolts, 

Plow  Bridles  &  Back  Straps, 
Horse  Collars, 
Harness, 
Trace  Chains, 

Garden,  Canal  &  Coal  Bar 

rows, 
Store  Trucks, 
Wheel  Rakes, 
Hand  Rakes, 
Ox  Yokes, 
Churns, 


Folding  Ladders, 
Meat  Cutters, 
Sausage  Stuffers, 
Apple  Parers, 
Grain  Cradles, 
Scythes  and  Sneaths, 
Scythe  Stones, 
Scythe  Rifles, 
Weather  Vanes, 
Ox  Muzzles, 

Hand  Plows  and  Cultivators, 

Swingle  Trees, 

Hammers, 

Wrenches, 

Hay  Knives, 

Grass  Hooks, 

Corn  Knives, 

Sickles, 

-Garden  Shears, 
Grass  Shears, 
Pruning  Knives, 
Edging  Knives, 
Garden  Trowels  &  Forks, 
Axes,  Picks, 
Mattocks, 
-Grubbing  Hoes, 
Shovels,  Spades, 
Hay  and  Manure  Forks, 
Axe  Handles, 
Hoe  Handles, 
Fork  Handles, 


FERTILIZERS,  &C. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  22  &  24  S.  Calvert-st.,  Bait. 


THE  MARYLAND  f^ARMER. 


PUSET, 

AGRfCULTyRiL  IMPLEPIIENTS 


FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

GRAIM,  HAY  &  COUNTRY  PRODUCE, 

141  PKATT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Would  call  the  attention  of  their  friends  and  cus^^^ers  to  their  large  and  general 
stock  of  Goods,  comprising  nearly  every  article  of  utility  wanted  by  the  Farmer  and  Gar- 
dener.   "We  will  name  a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  viz  : 

WESTmaHOUSE  HORSE  POWERS,  THRESHERS  &  CLEANERS ; 
The  Celebrated  TRIPLE  GEARED  HORSE  POWERS,  and  a 
variety  of  PLAIN  THRESHING  MACHINES. 

Clover  Hullers  and  Cleaners — Corn  Shellers  of  the  various  sizes  for 
Hand  and  Horse  Power— ROC^A WAY  &  YAN  WICKLE 
WHEAT  FANS— 

BIOKFORD  &  HUFFMAN'S  GRAIN  DRILLS, 

Woods'  Unrivalled  Self-Raking  Reaping  Machines  and 
Wood's  World  Renowned  Mowing  Machines, 

Harrison's  French  Burr  Plantation  Corn  and  Wheat  Mills,  of  which 
there  are  none  better — PLOIVS,  Plow  Castings,  Harrows,  and 
Cultivators,  of  every  description — Horse  Y'^heel  Rakes,  Re- 
volving Horse  Rakes,  Guanos  and  every  description  of 
Harvesting  Tools.    Agricultural  Hardware  of  all  kinds, 
Hollow  Ware,  Pots,  Ovens,  Spiders,  Agricultu- 
ral Boilers.  &c.— Washing  Machines  &  Clothes  Wringers. 
Churns  of  various  kinds — very  superior  Grindstones — Canal, 
Garden,  Stone  and  Coal  Barrows. 
We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  stock  of  Superior 

FRESH  GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS, 

of  our  own  importation  and  of  American  growth. 

Catalogues  furnished  upon  application.  We  tender  thanks  to  our  old  patrons  and  resh 
pectfully  solicit  a  trial  of  new  ones. 

NORRIS  &  PUSEY, 

141  PREATT  STREET,  BALTIMOKE,  MD. 


IMPOmiNT  TO  MEBCHIIIIS.  FIRIHIRS IND  PUNUIIS. 


We  have  been  in''ormeil  that  the  usual  practice  of  Mer- 
chants, Farmers  and  Planters,  in  ordering  their  supplies  of 
our  JDr,  McLANE'S  Celebrated  VERMIFUGE, 
has  been  to  simply  write  or  order  Vermifuge.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  instead  of  the  genuine  Dr.  McLANE'S  Ver- 
mifuge, they  very  frequently  get  one  or  other  of  the  many 
worthless  preparations  called  Vermifuge  now  before  the 
public.  We  therefore  beg  leave  to  urge  upon  the  planter 
the  propriety  and  importance  of  invariably  writing  the 
name  in  full,  and  to  advise  their  factors  or  agents  that  they 
will  not  receive  any  other  than  the  genuine  Dr.  McLane's 
Celebrated  Vermifuge,  prepared  by  Fleming  Brothers, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

We  would  also  ailvise  the  same  precaution  in  ordering 


Dr.  McLANE  S  Celebrated  LIVER  PILLS.  The  great 
popularity  of  these  Pills,  as  a  specific  or  cure  for  Liver  Com- 
plaint, and  all  the  bilious  derangements  so  prevalent  in  the 
South  and  South  West,  has  induced  the  venders  of  many 
worthless  nostrums  to  claim  for  their  preparations  similar 
medicinal  virtues.  Be  not  deceived !  Dr.  McLANE'S 
Celebrated  LIVER  PILLS  are  the  original  and  only  re- 
liable remedy  for  Liver  Complaints  that  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, and  we  urge  the  planter  and  merchant,  as  he  val- 
ues his  own  and  the  health  of  those  depending  on  him,  to 
be  careful  in  ordering.  Take  neither  Vermifuge  nor  Liver 
Pills  unless  you  are  sure  you  are  getting  the  genuine  Dr. 
McLANE'S,  prepared  by 

FLEMING  BROTHERS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DR.  HcLANE'S 


CELEBRATED  LIVER  PILLS 


FOR  Till-;  CURE  OF 


Heptatis  or  Liver  Complaint,  Dyspepsia  and  Sick  Headache. 


f  In  oflering  to  (he  public  Dk.  McLANE  S  CELEBRA- 
TED LIVER  PILL,  as  a  remedy  lor  Liver  and  Bilious 
Complaints,  we  presume  no  apology  will  he  needed.  The 
great  prevalence  of  Liver  Complaint  and  Bilious  Diseases  of 
all  kindf,  throughout  the  United  States,  and  peculiarly  in 
the  West  and  South,  where,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
patient  is  not  within  the  reach  of  a  regular  physician,  re- 
quires that  some  remedy  should  be  provided,  that  would 
not  in  the  least  impair  the  constitution  and  yet  be  safe  and 
effectual.  That  such  is  the  true  character  of  McLANE'S 
LIVER  PILLS,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  testimony  we 
lay  before  you,  and  the  great  success  which  has  invariably 
attended  their  use,  will,  we  think,  be  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  incredulous.  It  has  been  our  sincere  wish,  that 
these  Pills  should  be  fairly  and  fully  tested,  and  stand  or 
fall  by  the  effects  produced.  That  they  have  been  so  test- 
ed, and  that  the  result  has  been  in  every  respect  favorable, 
we  call  thousands  to  witness  who  have  experienced  their 
beneficial  effects. 

Dr.  McLANE'S  LIVER  PILLS  are  not  held  forth  or  re- 
commended (like  most  of  the  popular  medicines  of  the 
day,)  as  universal  cure-alls,  but  simply  for  LIVER  COM- 
PLAINTS, and  those  symptoms  connected  with  a  derang- 
ed state  of  that  organ. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  Liver  is  much  more  frequently  the  seat  of  disease 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  function  it  is  designed  to 
perform,  and  on  the  regular  execution  of  -which  depends  not 
only  the  general  health  of  the  body,  but  the  powers  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  brains,  and  the  whole  nervous  system, 
shows  its  vast  and  vital  importance  to  human  health. — 
When  the  Liver  is  seriously  diseased,  it  in  fact  not  only  de- 
ranges the  vital  functions  of  the  body,  but  exercises  a  power- 
ful influence  over  the  mind  and  its  operations,  which  can- 
not easily  be  described.  It  has  so  close  a  connection  with 
other  diseases,  and  manifests  itself  by  so  great  a  variety  of 
symptoms,  of  a  most  doubtful  character,  that  it  misleads 
more  physicians,  even  of  great  eminence,  than  any  other 
vital  organ.  The  intimate  connection  which  exists  be- 
tween the  liver  and  the  brain,  and  the  great  dominion 
which  I  am  persuaded  it  exercises  over  the  passions  of 
mankind,  convince  me  that  many  unfortunate  beings  have 
committed  acts  of  deep  and  criminal  atrocity,  or  become 
what  fools  terms  hypochondriacs,  from  the  simple  fact  of 
a  diseased  state  of  the  Liver.  I  have  long  been  convinced 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  complaints  which  occur  in 


this  country,  are  to  be  considered  as  having  their  seat  in  a 
diseased  state  of  the  liver.    I  will  enumerate  some  of  them. 
Indigestion,  Stoppage  of  the  Menses,  Deranged  state  of  the 
Bowels,  Irritable  and  Vindictive  Feelings  and  Passions, 
from  trifling  and  inadequate  causes,  of  which  we  after- 
wards feel  ashamed  ;  last,  though  not  least,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  diseases  enumerated  under  the  head  of  Cox- 
i  SUMPTION,  have  their  seat  in  a  diseased  liver.   This  is  tru- 
I  ly  a  frightful  catalogue. 
'  Symptoms  of  a  Diseased.  L.iver.— Pain  in  the  right 
side,  under  the  edge  of  the  ribs,  increasing  on  pressure; 
sometimes  the  pain  is  in  the  left  side ;  the  patient  is  rarely 
able  to  lie  on  the  left  side  ;  sometimes  the  pain  is  felt  un- 
I  der  the  shoulder-blade,  and  it  frequently  extends  to  the 
'  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  rheu- 
matism in  the  arm.    The  stomach  is  affected  with  loss  of 
appetite  and  sickness ;  the  bowels  in  general  are  costive, 
sometimes  alternating  with  lax;  the  head  is  troubled  with 
pain,  accompanied  with  a  dull,  heavy  sensation  in  the  back 
part.    There  is  generally  a  considerable  loss  of  memory, 
accompanied  with  a  painful  sensation  of  having  left  un- 
i  done  something  which  ought  to  have  been  done.   A  slight 
i  dry  cough  is  sometimes  an  attendant.    The  patient  com- 
•  plains  of  weariness  and  debility ;  he  is  easily  startled  ;  his 
!  feet  are  cold  or  burning,  and  he  complains  of  a  prickly  sen- 
'  sation  of  the  skin  ;  his  spirits  are  low,  and  although  he  is 
'  satisfied  that  exercise  would  be  beneficial  to  him,  yet  he 
can  scarcely  summon  up  fortitude  enough  to  try  it.  In  fact, 
he  distrusts  every  remedy.   Several  of  the  above  symptoms 
attend  the  disease ;  but  cases  have  occurred  when  few  of 
them  existed,  yet  examination  of  the  body,  after  death,  has 
shown  the  Liver  to  have  been  extensively  derang-ed. 

Ague  and  Fever  DR.  McLANE'S  LIVER  PILLS 

in  cases  of  Ague  and  Fever,  when  taken  with  Quinine,  are 
productive  of  the  most  happy  results.  No  better  cathartic 
can  be  used  preparatory  to,  or  after  taking  Quinine.  We 
would  advise  all  who  are  alflicted  with  this  disease  to  give 
them  a  fair  trial. 

Direetions. — Take  two  or  three  pills  going  to  bed,  ev- 
ery second  or  third  night.  If  they  do  not  purge  two  or 
three  times  by  next  morning,  take  one  or  two  more  ;  but  a 
slight  breakfast  should  invariably  follow  their  use.  The 
Liver  pills  may  be  used  where  purging  simply  is  necessary. 
As  an  anti-l)ilious  purgative,  they  are  inferior  to  none,  and 
in  doses  of  two  or  three,  they  give  astonishing  relief  in  Sick 
Headache ;  also,  in  slight  derangements  of  the  Stomach. 


FLEMING  BROS.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS  OF  DR.  McLANE'S  LIVER  PILLS,  VERMIFUGE  AND  LUNG  SYRUP. 
SOLD    BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

sep-l  y 


\mum  mm  of  picihc  um. 

Office  of  General  Agency  of  Soluble  Pacific  Guano  Co. 
JOHN  S.  REESE  &  00.,  71  South  St.,  Baltimore,  Gen'l  Agts. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  annexed  reports  of  in- 
spection analysis  of  six  cargoes  of  Pacipic  Guano 
(embracing  last  arrivals,)  consigned  to  this  Agency 
and  discharged  at  our  wharf. 

The  samples  were  taken  from  commercial  packages 
as  discharged,  by  the  chemists,  and  hence  represent 
the  Guano  as  actually  brought  into  market. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  trade  to  the  ag- 
riculture of  the  country  demands  that  it  should  be 
placed  on  a  basis  above  adventurous  enterprise.  To 
promote  this  object,  consumers  should  require  reg- 
ular inspection  analysis,  by  competent  and  respon- 
sible chemists,  who  are  known  to  the  public  ;  the 
samples  to  be  taken  from  trade  'packages  by  the  same, 
and  duly  certified.  Until  manufacturers  and  agents 
are  required  by  public  sentiment  to  do  this,  both  the 
legitimate  trade  and  consumers  are  exposed  to  im- 
position. Incidental  analysis  of  samples  handed  to 
chemists,  and  the  result  published,  amount  to  but 
little.  That  analysis  only  is  valuable  to  the  public 
which  represents  actual  cargoes  in  packages  for  mar- 
ket. 

With  a  view  to  place  the  trade  on  a  basis  com- 
mensur.ate  with  its  public  importance,  the  PACIFIC 
Inspection  analysis  of  six  cargoes  of  Soluble  Pac 


GUANO  COMPANY,  at  heavy  expense,  instruct  us, 
to  have  every  cargo  of  their  Guano  duly  inspected 
upon  arrival.  The  results  of  late  arrivals  are  here- 
with given,  with  names  of  vessels,  and  Chemists  by 
whom  the  inspection  was  made. 

Intelligent  merchants,  farmers  and  y.)lanters,  will 
at  once  perceive  the  superior  value  of  this  Guano. 

The  elements  here  given  are  those  which  alone 
constitute  the  value  of  all  Guano  and  other  fertili- 
zers. 

Having  no  data  from  which  to  make  comparison, 
we  can  only  assert  from  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  most  articles  oflFered  in  our  markets 
and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  source  and  cost  of  raw 
material,  that  there  are  none  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted that  can  compare  in  value  with  Soluble 
Pacific  Guano  ;  and  although  it  commands  a  high- 
er price,  it  is  cheaper  by  20  to  30  per  cent.-  in  evi- 
dence of  which  we  recommend  20  per  cent,  less  by 
weight  to  be  used  per  acre  than  of  any  fertilizer 
sold  at  less  or  "the  same  price  per  ton,  and  no  mare 
per  acre  than  those  selling  at  20  to  40  per  cent, 
more  per  ton,  not  excepting  Peruvian  Guano. 

ific  Guano,  made  for  JOHN  S.  REESE  ^  CO. 


Names  of  Cargoes. 

Per-cent. 
Animal 
matter. 

Per-cent. 
Ammonia 
yielded. 

Per-cent. 

of  Bone 
Phosphate 

Soluble. 

Per-cent. 

Bone 
Phosphate 
of  Lime. 

By  whom  inspected. 

41.24 
39.71 
35.11 
37.83 
40  55 
38.94 

3.40 
3.65 
352 
3.41 
3.63 
3.21 

17.07 
15  76 
12  90 
15.10 
15.19 
14.79 

24.32 
24.71 
28.40 
24.51 
28.75 
28.08 

Dr.  Liebig. 
Dr.  Liebig. 
Dr.  Liebig. 
Dr.  Piggot. 
Dr.  Piggot. 
Dr.  Piggot. 

38.90 

3.47 

1513 

26.46 

The  original  manuscript  of  above  may  be  seen  at  our  office 

Baltimore,  1866.  JOHIV  S.  R££:i§iC  &  CO. 

Note.— Pacific  Guano  weighs  65  lbs.  per  bushel,  which  is  15  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  Super  Phos- 
phates of  Lime,  hence  in  its  application  farmers  must  not  estimate  quantity  by  bulk,  but  by  weight,  else 
they  will  apply  less  per  acre  than  is  intended.  J.  S.  R.  &  CO. 


We  will  give  a  money  guarantee  of  the  purity  of 
this  article.  It  is  lonsteamed,  unburnt  hone,  reduced 
to  the  fineness  of  Flour. 

100  lbs.  contains  33  lbs.  of  animal  matter,  and 
yields  4J  lbs.  actual  ammonia,  which  is  all  that  per- 
tains to  raiv  bone. 

Bones  subjected  to  steam  pressure  lose  a  large  part 
of  their  animal  matter,  and  hence  their  value  is 
greatly  impaired.  When  steamed,  they  can  be  made 
tolerably  fine  by  ordinary  means.  They  may  be 
detected  by  their  peculiar  white  appearance  and  the 
absence  of  odor.  Bone  Flour  burns  with  a  quick 
blaze  when  thrown  on  a  fire  ;  not  so  with  steamed 
bone.    These  are  important  facts  for  farmers. 

100  lbs.  Flour  of  Bone  contains  the  value  of  150 


lbs.  of  acid  dissolved  bone,  or  super  Phosphate,  he- 
ca.\:iSQ  -  one-third  of  properly  dissolved  bone  is  acid 
and  water.  Flour  of  Bone  is  as  quick  and  active 
as  Super  Phosphate  or  dissolved  bone,  and  is  con-, 
sequently  worth  at  least  25  per  ct.  more  per  ton. — 
We  recommend  250  lbs.  per  acre,  where  300  lbs.  Su- 
per Phosphate  or  dissolved  bones  would  be  applied. 
The  manufacturers  are  the  patentees  of  the  only 
known  machinery  by  which  raw  bone  can  be  i-educed 
to  the  fineness  of  flour. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  <fe  CO., 
General  Agents  for  Maryland,  Delaware 
and  the  Southern  States, 


No.  11  South  Street,  Baltimore. 


